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PREFACE. 



Much of the substance of this little, volume 
appeared a few months ago as an article in 
the Nineteenth Century, and is now utilised 
with the kind permission of the proprietor of 
that periodical. 

The original paper has been mostly re- 
written and considerably enlarged, the brevity 
of a magazine article having necessitated the 
omission of many points which are now in- 
serted, and fresh matter for discussion having 
arisen since it appeared. 

My excuse for republication in the. iji^^jitA. 
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form is my strong sense of the importance 
of the subject itself, however unworthily 
handled. 

S. C. B. 

IS, Eaton Place. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN OF AGITATION. 

THE STATE AND THE CHILDREN. — THE DOCTORS. — 
THE TEACHERS. — SOME OVERSTRAIN UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 

The question of alleged "over-pressure" in 
elementary schools has lately been brought 
Into considerable prominence ; we are told that 
we are buying our education too dear, and 
laying up for future generations the seeds of 
debility and disease. The public, increasingly 
observant of such things, have taken alarm, 
and are anxious to ascertain whether over- 
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2 OVES-PRESSURE AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

pressure exists, and whether, if so, the neces- 
sary steps have been taken to relieve it; and 
there could scarcely be a more important ques- 
tion than one involving, as this does, the 
health and happiness of many millions of chil- 
dren of the poorer classes. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of the State,, 
if evil results are shown to follow the system 
of national education which it has adopted, 
to do its very best to prevent or to minimise 
them. It has made itself largely responsible 
for the children of the working classes. It 
forces the children to go to school, and it is 
bound to see that no injury follows their 
attendance there. It has weakened parental 
responsibility (and in fact the power of parental 
interference), and to that extent has increased 
its own. 

The question can be discussed calmly and 
dispassionately, and without party feeling or 
parrry bias. Most persons, we may presume, 
are anxious that the children should be well 
and thoroughly educated ; while no one would 
deny the proposition that education should be 
to the children a pleasure and not a pain, a 
blessing and not a curse ; and that, education 
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being only a means to an end, on leaving' 
school they should be morally, mentally, and 
physically stronger than when they entered it. 
No section can arrogate to itself all thej 
humanity and all the sympathy in this matter;;; 
no one has any right to talk as though otherSjil 
who are not so much inclined to accept without I 
inquiry the allegations of over-pressure, were! 
not just as anxious as himself to prevent any] 
evil result which may be shown to arise from! 
the existing system of education. 



The cry of over-pressure comes from dJd-\ 
ferent quarters. Certain Doctors have declared | 
that over-pressure exists to a very serious ex- 
tent, and certain Teachers and others support 
the assertion; while all those who are opposed 
to any system of State-aided education, or who 
believe that three (small) r's should be the 
alpha and omega of elementary instruction- 
but who, at this time of day, are afraid openlyij 
to oppose education — joyfully re-echo the cry, J 
as likely to injure the Cause. The animus c 
some and the ignorance of others are shown] 
by the way in which over-pressure is always^ 
ascribed to " School-Board education." The J 
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fact is ignored that the Voluntary systei 
which provides for more than two-thirds of the 
scholars, is necessarily included in the indict- 
ment ; and indeed over-pressure is less likely to 
occur in Board than in Voluntary schools, for 
a greater command of money enables School 
Boards to provide thoroughly suitable build- 
ings, appliances, and playgrounds, and to be 
more indifferent to the grant. 

No one would for a moment question the 
bona fides of the doctors, or doubt that their 
complaints and suggestions are made with a 
view of benefiting the children ; but it must 
be remembered that, after all, they only see 
one side of the question, and that the worst. 
They are a little apt to forget that most of the 
conditions of child-life are beyond the control 
of Education Acts, and to attribute to the 
attendance at school evils which are really 
owing to the miserable surroundings of the 
home. To hear them talk of over-pressure, of 
the bad light and bad ventilation of schools, 
one would imagine that they knew little of 
the interiors of the homes of the poor, where 
there is very little light, where ventilation is 
unknown, and where brain pressure is freely 
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supplied by a scolding mother and a scream- 
ing baby. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
opinions of the Faculty have never yet been 
given on really medical or scientific groundSj 
and that therefore the opinion of a layman, 
practically conversant with the subject of edu- 
cation, is at least as good as that of a doctor, 
who probably does not possess — why should 
he ? — any but theoretical knowledge of the 
interior working of the school, or ar;y special 
information which entitles him to generalize 
and dogmatise on matters of education. 

The Bradford case of last year is perhaps 
typical of the spirit in which the question has 
been taken up. Fifty-three medical men signed 
a memorial to the Bradford School Board on the 
subject of over-pressure, especially with regard 
to home lessons. The School Board appointed 
a committee to inquire into the matter; and. 
the committee issued a circular to the medical 
men of the town, asking for information of any 
case of over-pressure which might have come 
within their cognisance. Of the fifty-three 
doctors who had signed the memorial only 
twenty-one replied to the circular. Desiring 
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to carry the inquiry further, the committee 
requested the memorialists to appoint some of 
their number to meet and discuss the matter 
with them ; to which the medical men replied 
that they " unanimously" declined the proposal, 
" as unlikely to serve any useful purpose, or 
to modify the opinion already expressed in the 
memorial" ! The London School Board this 
year likewise failed in their endeavours to 
obtain the co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession in their inquiries into the question of 
over-pressure. 

The Teachers are in a position to speak with 
more authority. But if we are to take their own 
account of themselves, as gathered from their 
publications and from their spokesmen, they 
join in the cry of over-pressure chiefly in order 
to discredit the system of " payment by results." 

In an official letter from the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers— the Teachers' Trades 
Union— to the Department (November 27th, 
1883), it is stated that "nearly all the over- 
pressure in this country may be traced " to the 
system by which " the payment of the grant 
depends on the individual powers of the 
scholars." The letter adds, moreover, that 
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the teachers " are of opinion that so long as 
high grants can be obtained by over-pressure, 
and in many cases in no other way, so long 
as human nature remains what it is, managers 
will demand, and teachers will be compelled 
to obtain, high grants." To which we may 
fairly reply that, so long as human nature re- 
mains what it is, the State must have some 
guarantee that the public money is honestly 
earned, and no children wilfully neglected ; 
while the grant given for general merit is in- 
tended to secure that the teacher shall teach 
according to the spirit as well as to the letter 
of the Code. 

But it must be admitted, I fear, that under 
any system by which the reward is at all 
apportioned to the work {that is to say, under 
any efficient system), the child must be a grant- 
earner and the teacher a grant-producer ; 
though it is to be hoped that the improvements 
lately introduced into our educational system 
will do much to diminish the temptation and 
the strain of which complaint is made. 

Moreover, even before the initiation of the 
" accursed thing " — payment by results— com- 
plaints were rife that, as Mr. Lowe put it, the 
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system of education then in force "induced 
managers to look, not to what is best in edu- 
cation, but to the quantity of money to be got 
from the public grant." The Report of thgJ 
Royal Commission of 1858-60 showed alstfl 
that the teachers were certainly not satisfied^ 
under the old system, with their work, theiM 
payment, or their position. I 

In examining into the matter, we are oblige^l 
to start with the assumption that, whateve^ 
system of education be adopted, and howey^M 
judiciously it be administered, it cannot profl 
vide against all the ills to which child-flesWB 
is unfortunately heir. As long as children,* 
teachers, and schools vary and compete, as longfl 
as there are sickly and nervous, precociouSS 
and dull children, as long as there is sin andfl 
suffering among the parents, so long will somefl 
over-strain occur. Universal compulsory edu-1 
cation has brought into school children whose! 
surroundings are of the poorest and worst, and J 
has thus exposed , poverty and wretchedness J 
which were formerly hidden from view. Bud 
though poor physique, under- feeding, and fit-« 
fulness of attendance are the precursors c^ 
over- pressure, no Education Act can cause chUJ 
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dren to be well housed and well fed, or can 
insure absolute regularity of attendance. 

Much no doubt can and will be done, as time 
goes on, to improve these things. We may 
hope that good results will accrue from the 
legislation which will ultimately follow on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes — and edu- 
cation will benefit by as well as assist towards 
this consummation. But this is for the future ; 
as regards the question we are discussing, we 
must take things as they are, and not blame 

Codes or Education Acts because they have 

« 

not remodelled the world. 





CHAPTER II. 

OVEJi-PRESSUHE, DOES IT EXIST? 

ACUTE OVER-PRESSURE.— GENERAL OVER-STRAINj 

— CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE. REQUIRtti 

MENTS OF THE CODE. — DIMINUTION OF DISEASI 
AMONG CHILDREN. 

By " over-pressure," as the word is ordinarily- 
used, is meant, I suppose, that the bodily health* 
and mental growth of children are impaired, and! 
that their lives are made less happy, by some! 
action on the part of the school authoritiesj 
The question, then, resolves itself into this j 
Do the children lose more than they gain byj 
compulsory education ? Are they, or are thejij 
not, on the whole healthier and happier than 
were the children of thirty or forty years ago^ 
two-thirds of whom did not attend school a^ 
all, while the curriculum of the other thir? 
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consisted of "the alphabet at one end and the 
birch at the other " ? 

Of course the existing system of pubhc in- 
struction is not perfect — far from it. But, given 
compulsory education, there must be some 
Code, and there must be some system of regu- 
lating the expenditure of the public money. 
The line must be drawn somewhere, and 
wherever it is drawn — we see this in every 
department of life — there will be some hard- 
ships and some anomalies. However high or 
however low, it will be too low or too high 
for some. To lower the standard of attain- 
ments would not benefit the backward or the 
dullard, while it would work a serious injustice, 
not merely to the clever, but to the ordinary 
:hild, for whom it is acknowledged the present 
-ode, if properly administered, is by no means 
too severe. 

To deny that there was any over-pressure, or 

assert that over-pressure cannot occur, would 
■be absurd ; but, for myself, I believe the cry to 
be very considerably exaggerated. 

The alleged " over-pressure " may be divided 
into acute cases and general over-strain. As 
regards the former, when it is remembered thsX 
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there are over four and a quarter millions of 
children in elementary schools, many thousands 
of whom must be weakly, ailing, and under-fed, 
and that every possible case of " educational 
tyranny " would have been brought forward, 
we may, I think, be astonished, as well as 
thankful, that so very few cases of breakdown 
can be produced.* These cases, instead of 
numbering hundreds, or even scores, are few 
and very far between, and only amount to a 
minute fraction out of the number of dull and 
weakly children, who, if the pressure were as 
severe as alleged, would long ago infallibly have 
broken down under the strain. 

While the number of cases attributed to 
over-pressure is actually very small, most of 
them have collapsed at the point required to 
connect the illness even with attendance at 
school, still less with over-work there. Con- 
trary, moreover, to general belief, in nearly 
every instance in which it has been more or 

• See Appendix III., p. 117, Analysis of Return issued 
by the Education Departmeot of the cases of over-pressure, 
causing death or illness, reported to them. The cases 
number 22, of which not more than 5 can be partially 
attributed to school work. 
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riess shown that education aggravated the mis- 
chief, the children were not dullards over- 
strained in order to bring grist to the mill, but 
anxious, sensitive, precocious children, who were 

I not over-pressed by the teacher, but who had 
r-worked themselves.* Such cases are not 
wnfined to elementary schools, but unfortu- 
nately will occur in every class of school, and 
ander any system of education. 

The allegation of general over-pressure is a 
more serious one, for such over-strain, if it 
existed, might continue long undetected, and 
ftrould insidiously undermine the constitutions 
sf the children. The charge is at the same 
time more indefinite, and therefore more diffi- 
cult to meet, and, being a general accusation, it 
cannot be substantiated or refuted by individual 
cases, and can only be met by general facts 
and inferences. 

If we examine the conditions of school-life, 



' See Appendix III. — "Return of Cases reported to the 
►Education Department," which shows that aU the children 
who broke down from over-strain were somewhat abnormally 
quick and forward. Such other cases as have been reported 
D the public press and elsewhere, from time to time, also 
tend to bear out the assertion made ia the text. 
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it seems on the face of it absurd to assert that 
the children attending elementary schools can 
really be suffering much from over-pressure of 
work. A child attending with perfect regu- 
larity is at the most but five to five and a half 
hours a day in school (including the religious 
instruction) for five days a week for forty-five 
weeks in the year ; and as a matter of fact the 
average attendance is only 73 per cent, of the 
number on the roll, so that on the average 
each child is in school less than twenty hours 
a week. The irregulars have it always in 
their power to prevent over-strain to them- 
selves, if occasioning it to the teacher, by taking 
an unbidden holiday. There is a long interval 
r in the middle of the day. Much of the school- 

L time is, moreover, absorbed in calling over, 

H changing classes, drill, and recreation ; while 

H much of the instruction itself can scarcely be 

W said to involve severe brain-work, music and 

I drawing themselves being considerable correc- 

■ tives. There are no competitive examinations 

H in any shape or form.* Each teacher has 

I 



C. Browne can hardly have been aware of this 
fact, nor can he have attended an examination, when, in 
his Report to the Education Department, he penned the 
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forty or fifty children to attend to, and thus the 
individual attention which might cause over- 
pressure is physically almost impossible. 

The theory of education is better understood ; 

harrowing, but hearsay, description of the " knots of chil- 
dren of nine and ten, standing in the playground, neglect- 
ing hop-scotch and skipping-rope, and speculating like 
precocious gamesters on their chances of passing, and the 
questions that are likely to be asked them." " The in- 
fantile lip," he adds, " that would curl with contempt at 
any reference to a witch or a ghost, quivers with anxiety 
at the name of a Government inspector, and the examina- 
tion day has appropriated to itself much of the foreboding 
which used to be reserved for the day of judgment." (Jie- 
port to Education Department, April 30th, 1884, p. 8.) As 
against this imaginative description, it may be well to quote 
the paragraph referring to this subject from the carefully 
weighed report of the Special Committee of the London 
School Board, appointed to inquire into Dr. Crichton 
Browne's allegations. " The committee have found no 
ground for believing that the annual Government exami- 
nation in their schools is awaited by the children with fear 
or unhealthy anxiety, as is supposed by Dr. Crichton 
Browne. There is evidence, on the other hand, to show 
that this important event in the school year is welcomed 
as an interesting occasion, and as heralding a change in 
school work. There are, of course, individual cases of 
nervousness" (Report, July, 1SS5, p. 10). On this point— 
and indeed on the whole question — the reader is alst 
referred to Mr. Fitch's interesting Memorandum published 
along with Dr. C. Browne's "Report." 
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it has become more and more recognised that 
education is a matter of leading and not of driv- 
ing ; and that, as the chairman of the London 
School Board said in his speech last year, " it 
is monotony which kills." Thus the adoption 
of " kindergarten," the considerable variety in- 
troduced into the curriculum, the interposition 
of drill, physical exercises, and singing between 
the periods of brain-work, all tend to make 
school-life more and more interesting, cheerful, 
and happy.* 

The requirements of the Code, as regards 
the compulsory subjects, have, on the whole, 
not increased during the last twenty years, and 
it is generally acknowledged that they are well 
within the capabilities of the average child, 
and that the gradations between standard and 
standard are easy and practical ; while, as will 
be shown, the dull and delicate children are, 

• Miss Dorothy Tennaiit, in her appreciative article on 
the " London Ragamuffin," which appeared in the English 
Illusiraied for June, 1S85 declares that ennui is " a disease 
surprisingly developed among the very poorest"; and she 
gives an instance of one urchin, who after sitting still in her 
studio for a few minutes, declared that he " couldn't come 
again." Pressed to explain why, he confessed at last that 
it was so " plaguy dull" 
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when necessary for tlieir health, exempt even 
from these easy examinations. Far greater 
variety in the optional subjects has, indeed, 
been introduced ; but every one, we may sup- 
pose, is well aware that the formidable list of 
subjects included in the Code is no more in- 
tended to be absorbed by any one child than 
are all the ingredients in a chemist's shop to be 
put into one prescription. 

Mr. Alderson, late H.M. Inspector, in his 
General Report for 1884, well sums up the 
amount of instruction required from the chil- 
dren, and clearly shows that it is not exorbitant 
nor likely to lead to " over-pressure." 

"In the year 1883-84," he says, "more than a milhoii 
children over seven were presented in the two lowest 
standards. This is what they had to do, and to spend a 
year in preparing to do ; the majority of them having had 
the advantage of preliminary training in an infant school 
or class. 600,000 of them were called upon to read a 
paragraph from a hook, mostly monosyllabic, to copy a line 
of print in manuscript, and to write from dictation ten 
easy words, and to work sums in addition and subtraction 
of numbers limited to three figures. If one class subject 
was taken, they also had to learn twenty lines of simple 
verse. 500,000 were required to read from an elementary 
reading book, to ivrite six lines of dictation from it, and to 
work sums in the first four rules. Add a class subject, 
and there would be forty lines of poetry to be kriQWi, 
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and nouns and verbs to be pointed out. This was the 
curriculum of more than a million children, or about half 
of the number presented for examination in the year. Is 
it alarming or excessive? To me it appears almost an 
irreducible n 



Probably no one — except those who believe 
that " to educate a half-starved child at all is 
to over-press it" — would deny that children, 
even if under-fed, were better from every point 
of view in a well-warmed, well-lit, and v^ell- 
ventiiated school, their minds exercised with 
work, their bodies disciplined with drill, sing- 
ing, and play, and their characters improved 
by habits of punctuality and obedience, than 
loafing about wet streets and dirty alleys, or 
stewing in an unwholesome room, a nuisance 
both to themselves and to their over-pressed 
parents. And any one at all acquainted with 
the homes of the poor will bear me out in 
saying that it is not the work but the holidays 
of which the average parent complains. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more satisfactory than! 
the enormous strides that neatness and cleanli^^ 
ness — if not godliness — have made, even, andj 
perhaps especially, in the worst neighbourhood 
under the humanising influences of educatioi 
and school attendance. In the old ragg^ 
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school, frequented by one class of children on 
there was nothing to "live up to" ; there was 
class ostracism, and consequently an inferior 
standard "of instruction. The Board School, 
however, fortunately contains an admixture of 
classes, emulation comes into play, good com- 
munications improve bad manners, and the 
dirty face and ragged clothes soon give place to 
cleanliness and neatness. So much, indeed, is 
this the case, that the casual observer is often 
deceived by the appearance of the children, 
and thinks — perhaps asserts— that they are of 
a class above that for which the school was 
primarily intended. 



All this is self-evident ; and the results shown 
are equally satisfactory when we examine the 
question from the point of view that chiefly 
affects the Doctors — health. Their assertion 
that a spread of infectious diseases has resulted 
from the greater massing of the children in 
school, is easily refuted by the fact that the 
mortality of children of school ages from 
zymotic diseases has largely diminished of late 
years. The diminution in brain and nervous 
diseases is, it is true, less apparent, but none 
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the less real Considering the pace at which 
■we Hve now, and that nervous diseases are 
peculiarly hereditary, we should have expected 
that the mortality amongst children from 
diseases of the brain And nerves would have 
been on the increase. The following figures 
will, however, show that, while they are in- 
creasing amongst adults, this is not the case 
at the younger ages, thougii the percentage of 
the population attending elementary schools has 
increased during the last ten years from Sf to 
over 1 7 per cent. 

I do not desire to rely too mucli on figures, 
for figures can, with a little manipulation, be 
made to prove almost anything; and I will but 
quote those collated by Dr. Longstaff from the 
official returns of the Registrar- General.* These 
figures are compiled, perhaps, on a somewhat 
more trustworthy system than that pursued' 
by Dr. C. Browne, who produces statistics of 
" headaches " by asking a few mischievous 
London urchins to hold up their hands in 
response to a leading question, and thence 

• Statistical Journal, June, 18S4. See also the number 1 
for June, 1883, and compare the Registrar-General's -J 
Annual Reports. 
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makes "the discovery that as many as 46*i " 
(the decimal point is admirable) "of the children 
attending elementary schools in London suffer 
from habitual headaches" ! * 

It appears, then, that, comparing the average 
of the years 1S76-80 with that of the years 
1861-70, while the death-rate of all ages has 
fallen by g per cent., that of infants below five 
years of age has fallen 10 per cent. ; while that 
of children between five and fifteen (school 
ages) has actually fallen 23^ per cent, and that 
of young persons between fifteen and twenty 
(just after school) by 23 per cent. The decrease 
is chiefly in zymotic (contagious and infectious) 
diseases ; but, taking the same years, while the 
"brain" diseases have increased by 8-^ per 
cent, between the ages of twenty and sixty- 
five, and by 16^ per cent, above those ages, 
they have diminished by 13 per cent, below 

• In order to test the accuracy of these " headaches," 
Dr. J. B. Tuke also visited some Board schools, and after 
carefully explaining the nature of a headache, asked the 
sufferers to stand up. But he being, we may suppose, a 
sceptic, obtained practically no manifestations. " My own 
belief," adds Dr. Tuke, " is that the results of these ex- 
periments were not one whit more trustworthy than those 
of Dr. Browne." 
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twenty years of age, most of the decrease being, 
it is true, among infants under five.* This 
most satisfactory improvement in the general 
healthiness of the children has come about in 
spite of the fact that vast numbers of them live 
in homes of the most squalid, wretched, and 
unwholesome description, and that die children 
themselves are of a physique " emphatically 
unhealthy." The figures quoted prove there- 
fore — as far as figures can prove anything — 
that the system of education, even as it has 
hitherto been carried on, has caused neither 
acute pressure nor general over-strain. 

These results, it must be borne in mind, 
were produced before the Codes of 1S83, 1884, . 
and 1SS5, with their largely increased elasticitjrfl 
and diminution of pressure, came into operation," 

* Dr. Crichton Browne (Commissioner in Lunacy), in a 
style of reasoning peculiarly his own, involanlarily continns 
this statement as regards his particular branch of tlie sub- ■ 
ject "At present," he says, "it is, I believe, impossible 
except in isolated instances, to show that insanity (and I a 
speaking now of insanity as distinct from imbecility) is b 
caused by education. But, on the other hand, it is vain tol 
urge that it is not being thus caused, simply because 
lunacy officials maintain that the number of registere 
lunatics does not grow at such a rate as to justify a belif 
e of insanity" ! (Report, p, 14.) 
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and we may hope, therefore, for still better 
results in the future. Such results as these 
cannot, I believe, be pciralleled in any other 
country ; and though we have " payment by 
results," while other countries adopt other 
systems, thdre is little question that on the 
whole the English children suffer least from 
over-pr^sure. 





CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE REMEDIES 
SUGGESTED. 

MEDICAL REGISTER. — INCREASED PAYMENT FOR 
ATTENDANCE. — THE " TWENTY-TWO WEEKS* " 
SYSTEM.— IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Over-pressure being assumed, we are told that 
the Code and the present system of education 
are at fault, and pills to cure the earthquake 
are freely offered us from different quarters. 

The suggestions of the Doctors (if the medical 
men who in print and from the. platform discuss 
these questions, represent tlie profession) are 
twofold. First, that a systematic medical in- 
spection of schools and scholars should be 
introduced ; and, secondly, that a register of 
height, weight, head and chest girth, breath- 
ing capacity, strength of arm, power of sight, 
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etc., should be kept of each individual child, 
the child to be classed and educated according 
to its " tape measure." All this weighing, 
measuring, testing, and noting to be done 
"once a month," which would "only occupy 
a very little time," while it " would speedily 
supply information of the highest practical and 
scientific value." 

Such a system as that implied in these two 
proposals might be barely possible in a board- 
ing school kept by an enthusiastic disciple of 
Mr. Francis Galton, but would be simply out 
of the question in lai^e day-schools. No 
scientific or practical results which might be 
obtained would make the scheme workable, or 
justify the enormous expenditure of time and 
money which it would involve. Elementary 
schools were intended simply for the education 
of children during a few hours of the day, and 
were not intended entirely to supersede all 
parental responsibility, nor to be the happy 
hunting-ground of doctors and scientific ob- 
servers. 

All would agree in wishing that the lives of 
the children of the poor could be made brighter 
and healthier. But the thousand and one im- 
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provements which everybody would like to see 
introduced into their condition are outside the 
scope of the Department ; hence it remains 
unscathed by the remark that " the children 
want blood, and we offer them a little brain- 
polish ; they ask for bread, and receive a pro- 
blem ; for milk, and the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
introduced to them." * 

The suggestions emanating from the Teachers 
and those who act with them are, as might 
be expected, of a more practical character ; and 
they ought to be most carefully weighed and 
considered. Omitting those proposals which 
seem to be already substantially embodied in 
the latest Codes, they desire— 

I. That a larger proportion of the grant 
should be paid for average attendance. 2. 
That instead of the present system, whereby 

* It should be remembered that a medical certificate, 
easily obtained, is always accepted as a valid excuse for 
non-attendance, by tlie local authority for enforcing com- 
pulsion. If the parent neglect to obtain the certificate, 
the responsibility lies with him, and not with the school 
authorities. But as poverty may sometimes stand in the 
way of necessary withdrawal for genuine illness, the local 
authority should perhaps bear the small expense (usually 
6(/.) of the certificate, when it is granted. 
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every child whose name has been on the books 
for twenty-two weeks must be presented for 
examination, the old plan should be re-adopted, 
whereby no child who had not made 250 
attendances (some now demand 300 ! ) need be 
presented. 3. That the system of so-called 
"payment by results" (i.e. the individual exa- 
mination of the boys and girls in the com- 
pulsory subjects) should be abolished. 4. That 
complete freedom of classification of the chil- 
dren in tlie schools should be given to the 
teachers. 5. That, without loss of grant, the 
teachers or managers should be allowed full 
liberty of withholding from examination, with- 
out reason assigned, ten per cent, of the 
children qualified for presentation. 

As regards the first proposition, very much 
has lately been done in that direction. Up to 
within a few years back the payment depend- 
ing in any way on average attendance was only 
6j. per child, while the rest of the grant was paid 
for the individual passes of individual children. 
Since 1882, however, not only has there been 
a fixed payment of 45. ()d. (increased from 4^. 
since 1881), for the boys and girls, and of 75. to 
9J. for the infants, but the average attendance 
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is now the basis on wliich the whole grant is 
calculated. Thus the inducement held out to 
managers and teachers to secure regularity of 
attendance — to my mind the chief advantage 
of paying on the average attendance — is now 
as great, perhaps, as it should be ; and largely 
to increase the payment for attendance in. the 
boys' and girls' departments would tend to 
diminish the incentive to educational exertion 
on the part of the teacher. Too much would 
then be paid for the mere presence of the 
child, and too little for the educational effort 
bestowed on him. Bad schools would benefit, 
good schools would receive no encouragement- 
Nay, if carried far, it would tempt penny wise 
and pound foolish managers to understaffi and 
to employ cheap and inefficient teachers ; for 
expense would thereby be saved, and the grant 
scarcely affected. 

Then, it is proposed to return to the system 
in force before 1882 of withholding from exa- 
mination children who have not made 250 
attendances during the year. The present 
Code provides, that all children whose names 
have, at the end of the school year, been on 
the registers for the last twenty-two weeks, must, 
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as a rule, be presented for examination ; and it is 
asserted that this system leads to over-pressure. 
I can quite believe that it tends to throw some- 
what more strain on the teacher ; but it does so 
for this reason, and this reason alone, that while 
formerly the irregular and backward might 
with impunity be neglected, and a vast number 
year after year escaped examination, now every 
child who has been on the books for half a 
year must be presented, and must therefore 
receive due attention. 

Formerly, when the grant was calculated on 
the success or failure of each individual child, 
there was something to be said for withhold- 
ing children who had not made the requisite 
number of attendances. But now that the 
basis of the payment of the grant is the unit 
of average attendance, the matter is very 
different ; and to engraft the principle of 250 
attendances on to the new system would con- 
siderably increase the incentive to irregularity. 
For if a child had attended so irregularly as to 
make his preparation for examination a toil or 
worry, or if he were so backward that he would 
be likely to fail, it would then be against the 
interest of the teacher that he should make his 
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required number of attendances. If he were 
presented and failed, he would pull down the 
percentage of passes, and reduce the grant, 
while his somewhat greater irregularity would 
not so materially affect it. Thus the interest 
of the teacher and the child would be in direct 
antagonism. 

Certainly all the children who may be said 
to have settled down in the school, and not 
only a selected portion, ought to be examined. 
Mr. Bernays, one of H.M. Inspectors, in his 
report for 1883, after stating that the new rule 
for the presentation of scholars is a marked 
improvement upon the old, adds : " It was 
astonishing to find how neglected were the 
children who were 'not for examination.' IttJ 
fact, their whole career was regarded from this J 
point of view, and on one occasion I was askedj 
to sympathise in the death of a child soleW 
because 'he had made 250 attendances.' 

A teacher can do much personally to affect 
the regularity of attendance, and the induce-'J 
ment should be altogether in this direction. J 
As a rule, irregularity and inefficiency gol 
together ; a good teacher will secure regularity* 
wherever he goes ; the footsteps of another 3 



persistently marked by falling registers and 
diminished attendances. Irregularity, it is 
generally conceded, tends to over- pressure, and 
no proposal should therefore be accepted which 
would in any way discourage regularity. More- 
over, to assume in the Code that irregularity 
was the normal state of things, would tend to 
stereotype the amount of irregularity thus 
publicly recognised as unavoidable. 

We must fully acknowledge that the teachers 
and managers — not . to speak of the children 
and parents — have a just cause of complaint 
in the extreme irregularity which exists. Ir- 
regularity certainly bears very hardly on the 
teacher. It disarranges the continuity of the 
work of the class and of the school, necessitates 
special attention to the irregular, to the detri- 
ment of the other children, and is a great 
source of worry and irritation. 

It certainly has not been shown, however, 
that compulsion has been a failure ; without it 
the attendance would have been far less re- 
gular, and hundreds of thousands of children 
would never have been in school at all ; while 
now, scarcely a child but has been on the 
register of some school during part of its life. 
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We must remember that the children who went 
to school previous to 1870, attended because 
they or their parents desired it, and we should 
expect such children to attend pretty regularly. 
Now, however, year by year a lower and lower 
stratum of society is tapped ; the by-ways and 
lanes are searched to compel those to come in 
who, from their condition of life, are of necessity 
the most persistently truant ; and yet, in spite 
of such disturbing causes, the average attend- 
ance improves surely, if slowly. 

There are still many serious obstacles in the 
way of regularity of attendance. Compulsion J 
itself has had to be introduced slowly and byJ 
degrees ; it was no good introducing strict com-J 
pulsion while the accommodation was totallyJ 
insufficient. The extraordinarily migrator™ 
habits of the dwellers in the poorer districtgj 
militates greatly against regularity of atten« 
dance. The girls are still much kept at homM 
to "mind baby." The lack of boots is oftepl 
a great stumbling-block, and the fee a stilfl 
greater. The By-laws must, of course, btfl 
carried out mercifully and without haste; futfl 
and reiterated advice and warning must pre^ 
cede action. Then, unfortunately, many memJ 
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bers of School Boards, and especially of School 
Attendance Committees, neglect, or refuse to 
fulfil, their duties ; while in many towns — 
notably in London — the stipendiary magis- 
trates, appointed to carry out the law, are too 
often hostile to elementary education and to 
the School Board, and prefer to look to the 
supposed immediate interest of the parent — 
often unworthy of any consideration — rather 
than to the ultimate welfare of the child. 
Again, the police courts are usually over- 
weighted with work, and, as a rule, sufficient 
time is not, and cannot be, devoted to By-law 
f:ases. This very limited time is, in London 
at least, now still further curtailed by the 
necessity of repeated appHcations to the Court 
in the same case, consequent on the distress- 
warrant system introduced by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879 — an Act which, though 
the late Home Secretary refused to recognise 
it as such, is in the highest degree cruel and 
costly to the offenders themselves. All these, 
and many other matters affecting school attend- 
ance, demand the serious and constant attention 
of the authorities. 
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SUGGESTED ABOLITION OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 
— PRESENT SYSTEM. — EDUCATION BEFORE 1861. 
— ALTERNATIVES TO PAYMENT BY RESULTS. — 

ADVANTAGES OF EXISTING SYSTEM. 

The much-abused Revised Code of 1861-2, 
introduced by Mr. Lowe, was intended to place 
the education of the country on a " definite and 
final" basis, instead of allowing it to continue 
a " preliminary, provisional, and tentative " 
system. 

The most important proposal emanating from 
the Teachers is, that the policy thus introduced 
should be completely reversed, and that " pay- 
ment by results " — the supposed root of all 
evil — should be abolished. 
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To hear the abuse levelled against "payment 
by results," — or " payment for efficiency," as it 
really Is^the uninitiated would imagine that 
the whole of the grant was paid for individual 
examination, and that the Code was a cast-iron 
system of pass or fail, to which every child 
must be subjected once a year. It would 
probably greatly astonish him to learn that 
infants under seven are not individually exa- 
mined at all, and though "infants" above seven 
may be examined individually, no schedule of 
passes or particulars of the examination are 
kept ; * that for the elder children " individual 
examination " takes place in the elementary- 
subjects alone — reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Further, that little more than a third of the 
whole grant is a payment for individual " re- 
sults," the average" amount in England and 
Wales being in 1884-5 but 6j-. \id. out of a 
total grant of 175. 2\d. per child in average 

* The grant in infants' schools consists of a fixed grant 
of from IS. to 9J. ; a merit grant of 2J., +1., or bs. \ a grant 
of \s. for needlework for the children taught ; and of \s. to 
td, for singing. The average amount earned in 1884-5 ■'* 
England and Wales was as follows : fixed grant, %s. id. ; 
merit, 3J. lod. ; needlework, 10^, j and singing, ^\d. ; total, 
13J, ti^d. 
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attendance in the Upper Departments.* Out 
of the 4.337,300 children in school, of whom 
3,000,000 are above seven years of age, only 
2,342,500 were last year presented for examina- 
tion ; these made altogether 5,873,600 " passes," 
1,534,600 of them passing successfully in all the 
"three R's." The percentage of passes were 
in Reading, 9078; Writing, 82^3 ; Arithmetii 
77-53 ; average, 83-33.+ 

• The maximum grant which " payments by results " can 
produce in the Upper Departments is 81. ^d. per child out 
of a maximum total grant of ^i 2s. xad., not including 
specific subjects; as follows ; — Attendance, 41. kd. ; 
grant, 3^. ; singing, \s. ; three class subjects (English, drai 
ing, geometry, elementary science, history, or needlew< 
for girls), at 2^. each — ds.; loo per cent, of passes in I 
" three R's," at \d. for each unit of percentage, 8j. ^, 
total, ^i zs. lad. The average amount earned in 1884- 
in England and Wales was as follows : Fixed grant, 41. 6d, 
merit, n. io\d.; needlework, 2\d.; singing, ^\d. ; 
class subjects, ir. bd. ; second class subjects, is. ^\d. 
elementary subjects, the "payment for results," 6s. iid.'. 
total, 17J. i\d., to which was added specific subjects, 
Grand total, 17J. 2\d. per child in average attendance. 

+ The following extract from a letter, communicated 
i86r to the public press, and written by a strong opponi 
to the introduction of the system of examinations, tht 
proposed and soon afterwards adopted, exhibits clearly tl 
educational destitution of the time, and the great progr* 
which has been made within the last five and twenty yeais: 
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The principles on which the State awards 
its grants are, I take it, these : Attendance is 
essential, and should be encouraged by a 
special payment ; while, as it is the best 
measure of how far the school is utilised, it 
should be the unit on which the total payments 
should be based. The minimum education ^ 
essential for every child is comprised in the 
"three R's" (with needlework for the girls), 
which must, therefore, be compulsory. In 
order to provide that each child shall without 
fail receive its modicum of instruction in the 
elementary subjects, and that it shall not be 

while incidentally showing why the Revised Code was so 
greatly feared and so much opposed ; — 

"At one of the annual inspections we asked the In- 
spector to examine the children as they would be examined 
according to the Revised Code, and the result was, — 
Group I. (infants), twenty presented themselves, and none 
could read, write, or cipher; Group z (7 to 9 years of 
age), six could read, none write, and none cipher ; Group 3 
(9 to 14 years of age), three could read, none write, and 
none cipher; Group 4 (highest class), none could read, 
none could write, and three could cipher. The manager 
calculated that he would receive ^5. You would naturally 
suppose that the report of the Inspector was unfavourable ; 
but it was not so. He considered the school in a very fair 
state of efficiency, and that the master had done his duty 
during the past year." 
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neglected for others, individual examination is 
necessary — which individual examination, more- 
over, by acting as a test of results, justifies the 
State in paying away enormous sums of monei 
to the managers of the schools. Beyond am 
above the " three R's," it is advantageous to 
the child that it should learn singing, and such 
subjects as " English," drawing, geography, 
elementary science, and history ; while, in order 
to encourage thoroughness and discourage 
smattering, no more than three of these sul 
jects are to be learnt by any one child.* As 
these subjects are not essential, they should m 
be compulsory, but optional ; individual exami- 
nation is not, therefore, necessary or advisable, 
but the grant should depend on the genej 
proficiency of the class, the school being dividei 
into two classes for the purpose of examinatioi 
"With these subjects," so run the Instructioni 
to Inspectors, "in ordinary circumstances thi 
scheme of elementary education may be con- 
sidered complete," while " it is not the intentii 
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* up to this year the number of class subjects wbi 
could be learnt was limited to two ; but now drawing h&i 
been made a class subject, and may be taken in addition t 
two other subjects. 
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of my lords to encourage a pretentious or unreal 
pursuit of higher studies, or to encroach in any 
way on the province of secondary education " ; 
and thus the "specific" subjects are purely extras 
for a very limited number of children.* Then, 
in order that the teachers and the managers 
should be encouraged to overcome difficulties, 
should attend to quality as well as quantity, 
should be induced to look to the general educa- 
tional tone, proficiency, and organization of the 
school, a special grant for General Merit is 
given. Thus the total grant by no means 
depends " merely on passes," but is calculated 
to encourage attention to all those elements 
which go to make up a really good school. 
This is the system ; and — putting aside for 

* Last year only ;£i3,a4S out of a total grant approach- 
ing ;£^3,ooo,ooo was paid for specific subjects, though a 
grant of 4J. for each specific subject is offered for any child 
in the upper standards who passes in no mote than two 
of them. The specific subjects include Algebra, Euclid, 
Mechanics, Animal Physiology, Botany, Agriculture, Chemi- 
stry, Sound, Light and Heat, Electricity, Latin, French, 
and Domestic Economy, with Cookery for the girls. Since 
1881 the grant paid for specific subjects has steadily dimi- 
nished in amount, thus tending towards the " simplicity " so 
consistently preached by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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the moment the question of any further elaS' 
ticity which may be introduced into it — what 
alternative is suggested to take its place ? 
Nothing very definite. In fact, at the Annual 
Conference of the N.U.E.T. held at Leicester 
last year, where the teachers 

"took 
A bird's-eye view of all the ungracious past," 

it was agreed, without dissent, that it " would 
be waste of time for teachers to elaborate a 
system which might serve as a substitute for 
the present one," until "It is generally admitted 
that payment by results is unsound in theory, 
and injurious in practice." 

The only assistance vouchsafed to us in the; 
difficult task of finding a substitute acceptable 
to the teachers, are such general propositions, 
as that the diversity of character, constitution,, 
and surroundings of the children should be 
allowed for, (as though the Code and the In- 
structions were silent on the point ! ) that there 
should be " more inspection and less exami- 
nation," that "the full grant should be paid 
wholly irrespective of the passes which may have: 
been obtained," and that the school shouldj 
be judged more upon its "general character. 
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These are not very specific directions, and 
■we must arrive therefore at the alternative by a 
process of exhaustion. It can hardly be pro- 
posed to go back to the haphazard system of 
pre-Lowe days, with its capitation grant and 
no questions asked, and direct payment by 
the State to the teachers * — a system, according 
to the Royal Commission of 1858, "complex, 
cosdy, and cumbrous," and one which they 
conclusively proved to result in almost uni- 
versal inefficiency. 

Industrious children were, indeed, even then 
well enough taught ; but the lasy, backward, 
slow, or irregular were almost completely 
neglected, t The estimate of the Royal Com- 
mission was that only one quarter of the chil- 
dren, even in the assisted schools, were "success- 
fully educated " ; though the quality was In some 
cases good, the quantity was decidedly small. 

This was the state of affairs when there 
were but some 7,000 schools to Inspect, 26,000 

See Appendix IV, Mode of payment of grant previous 
to 1861. 

t Mr. H. Craik, m his interesting little volume, " The 
State and Education " (Macmillan), clearly brings out this 
point See also Report of the Royal Commission of 1858; 
the Education Debates of i36o, '61, and '6z. 
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teachers to deal with, considerably under a 
million children on the registers of these 
schools, and no School Boards to supervise ; 
while the amount of public money distributed 
by way of grant for maintenance was but 
half a million annually, having gradually risen 
from ^20,000 in 1833, to ;^40,ooo in 1843, and 
^160,000 in 1852. 

No doubt pubhc opinion would never permit 
a return to such inefficiency as then existed ; 
but if the Department were unable, without 
some system of " payment by results," to 
guarantee a semblance of efficiency, even when 
the amount of money spent and the number 
of schools to supervise was so small, how could 
we expect that it should do it now, when the 
schools number 19,000, the teachers nearly 
90,000, the children on the registers 4,500,000, 
and the School Boards over 2,000, and when the 
public money paid away exceeds ^3,000,000 a 
year, distributed over an enormous surface, and 
mostly paid to private and ever-changing in- 
dividuals ! Under such conditions the State 
is entitled, nay, it is bound, to have security 
for, and to reward, efficiency, and to insure that 
all the children receive fair play. And it 
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will be allowed by all that some Code is 
necessary, that thorough inspection is essential, 
and that some form of examination must be 
held ; the teachers cannot, as Lord Sherbrooke 
once put it, be allowed " to brand their own 
herrings." 

When we are told, as we frequently are, that 
no other country had adopted our system of 
payment by results, it is forgotten that no other 
country pays away large sums of public money, 
as we do, to totally irresponsible persons, for 
in no other country does a system of ** Volun- 
tary schools " such as ours exist. 

These propositions being granted, there are 
really only two ways in which the 6^. \\d. pro- 
duced from payment by results can be other- 
wise earned ; namely, either by treating the 
compulsory subjects as " class " subjects, and 
examining and judging by class and not indi- 
vidually, or by increasing the amount of grant 
given for the general assessment of the tone 
and work of the school. We may fairly 
assume that, when the present state of things 
has been "generally admitted to be unsound 
and injurious,'' any scheme which takes its 
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place will include both these plans, and that 
the grant will be divided between them. 

What, then, would be the result ? and why- 
would such a system be fairer to the child or 
the teacher, produce less pressure, or be more 
elastic than the present one ? 

Most of the objections urged against the 
system of " payment by results" are not in any 
way peculiar to it, but are incidental to any 
workable scheme of State-aided education.* 
Individual examination has, however, great 
advantages over any other system in the 
guarantees which it gives that each and every 
child shall receive individual attention. The 
State has interfered in national education, on the 
ground that ignorance is a national danger, and 
education a national good ; and therefore, on 
behalf of the parent as well as of itself, it must 
take care that no children are neglected. No 

• Dr. Hertel, in his little book on " Over-Pressure in 
High Schools in Denmark," lately published, endeavours to 
prove that very great over-pressure exists both in the upper 
and the lower class schools in Denmark, over-pressure far 
worse than the worst ever alleged by any one in regard to 
our elementary schools. The " payment by results " is not 
in force there, and the conditions of school life are entirely 
different from ours. 
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one desires — the system of education does not 
propose or profess— that all the children should 
be taught alike; but it is desirable to act on this 
principle rather than on the other, lest back- 
ward, dull, and weakly children be defrauded 
of the education which the State has declared 
to be their birthright. These, as giving the 
most trouble, with the least result, are the 
ones whom it would be a continual temptation 
to the teacher to neglect, if individual examina- 
tion were abolished ; and yet these, the weakest 
and most helpless, are just the children who 
ought to be the object of especial care. 
Clever children will always receive attention, 
and no particular advantage is gained by rapid 
progress, which tends to superficiality and 
early withdrawal from school. 

Unless, indeed, the object is to obtain more 
money with less work, the result of removing 
the obligation now existing, of giving a large 
share of attention to the most unsatisfactory 
children, would be that much of the time now 
devoted to them would be given to those who 
would chiefly repay effort — the bright and for- 
ward children — and thus not less but more 
over-pressure would ensue. 
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True, we are told that it is the dull and back- 
ward who are over-pressed, and that the more 
intelligent children do not receive sufficient 
attention. But the facts of the case, as shown 
by the instances of supposed over-pressure, on 
which the opponents of the present system of 
education rely, do not bear out this assertion. 
As already mentioned,* nine out of ten of the 
cases of alleged break-down from acute over- 
pressure — and from these we must judge of the 
incidence of general over-pressure— are cases, 
not of dull and backward, but of excitable or 
precocious children, or, at least, of those who 
can easily do their allotted tasks, and have no 
difficulty in passing their individual examina- 
tions. 

In fact, these cases show pretty clearly that 
it is not the compulsory subjects (in which 
there is individual examination), but the undue 
additions by teachers and managers and School 
Boards of class and other subjects (in which 
there is no individual examination), which do 
the mischief; and it is their inconsiderate 
conduct, and not payment by results, which 
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ought to be blamed. It is, as usual, the will- 
ing horse which is over-driven ; and now we 
are asked to remove the last guarantee that 
the pressure shall be minimised by being equa- 
lised throughout the school. 

Examination by class — the substitute for 
individual examination — ^cannot be so thorough, 
nor give the necessary guarantee for individual 
attention. By it can be tested the general 
proficiency of the class, but not that of each 
individual child. Under it the cleverer chil- 
dren would — as they always do — answer for 
the dull, the forward for the backward, and 
there would be no accurate or satisfactory 
means of judging whether the teachers were 
competent, and whether all the children had 
been properly taught ; nor of ascertaining 
whether scftne children were not neglected 
year after year, and either left to stagnate in 
the same standard, or passed up to a higher 
one without having mastered the lesser re- 
quirements of the lower. 

It may be said that "class" examination is 
now successfully carried out in the optional, 
and might therefore be easily extended to 
the compulsory subjects. But it is just 
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because they are optional and not compulsory 
that individual examination is not essential in 
them, while the grant given for them is not 
large. Moreover, collective examination in 
the class subjects is made easy — nay, is made 
possible — from the fact that the individual 
examination of all the children in the com- 
pulsory subjects gives a substantial guarantee 
that they are well grounded in the elements, 
and are therefore likely to be well taught in 
the more advanced subjects. If, however, 
there were nothing but " class " examination 
all round, this guarantee would disappear, and 
instead of the certainty which now exists, and 
which ought to exist, that, at least as regards 
the elements, efficient instruction is universally 
given, all would be darkness and doubt. 

Moreover, the different gradations of the 
grant must be much more marked when pay- 
ment is made by class and not on individual 
examination. In the latter case the gain or 
loss shades off imperceptibly ; in the former 
the difference of assessment will make a percep- 
tible difference in the grant. 

But, it is asserted, the decisions of the In- 
spectors vary so much, that the results of the 
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individual examination are no true criterion of 
the labour devoted to the school. The teachers 
complain very loudly of the partiality, variety, 
and idiosyncrasies of the Inspectors, and one 
teacher, in fact, goes so far as to assert " that 
there are as many Codes as there are In- 
spectors," — a remark which in some sort 
refutes the allegation that there is no elasticity 
in the Code ! Sympathy is due to the 
teacher who has been unfairly dealt with ; but, 
after all, there is a right of appeal by the 
managers against the decision of the I n- 
spector, of which it is their bounden duty to 
avail themselves, if any allegation of injustice 
is proved to their satisfaction. 

Every one will agree that the judgments of 
the Inspectors ought to be, as far as possible, 
similar under similar conditions; that they 
ought to exercise their duties with temper and 
discretion, always be punctual, never be in 
a hurry, and never be irritable; and that they 
should carry out the examinations with a 
view more of discovering what the children 
do know than what they do not know. But 
this is amply recognised by the Department, 
which secures the services of the best and 
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ablest men it can obtain ; and which, through 
its Instructions, and by means of conferences 
both of the head and of the district Inspectors, 
endeavours to attain, and more and more does 
attain, uniformity of procedure. Inspectors 
are but human ; they have tempers and they 
have digestions. No doubt there is some truth 
in the complaints directed against them, and 
there is probably room for improvement in 
the way in which the Code is administered. 
There is a great deal of exaggeration in the 
sweeping criticisms levelled at the three hun- 
dred Inspectors, who are not after all " mostly 
fools"; but certainly the Code itself is often 
unjustly blamed for the errors and faults of its 
administrators. Bad administration will spoil 
that which is good, and greatly aggravate that 
which is faulty. 

All this, however — and here is the point- 
affects- less a system of payment by results 
than it would affect any substitute. With 
individual examination, the individuality of 
each child tempers that of the Inspector, If 
the teaching be good, the passes will be high 
— if bad, low ; the margin of difference de- 
pending on the Inspector is not really great, 
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and at least the examination is some test of 
what the children know ; while the mean of 
an exhaustive number of similar factors gives 
a fair gauge of merit. With " class " exami- 
nation, however, the result, based on " sample " 
and not on individual examination, must be 
very largely a matter of opinion — the opinion 
unchecked of the variable and partial Inspector. 
This examination cannot be in any way 
conducted by rule of thumb, and as the In- 
structions point out, " the mode of examining 
(for the class subjects) may be usefully varied 
from year to year," and is left to the discretion 
of the Inspector. 

The same result, to a still greater extent, 
would follow the increase of grant given for 
the general assessment of the school ; for that 
must depend on the personal opinion of the 
Inspector, pure and simple. 

Moreover, although the teachers demand 
that a school should be judged more upon its 
general character, and less upon its individual 
passes, their reception of the " Merit Grant," — 
established in 1882, with a view to introduce 
this very principle, and by its introduction ab- 
sorbing in itself part of the amowtvX. qS. ^'eL\^\. 
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formerly paid for the percentage of passes, — 
can hardly encourage the Department to in- 
crease or extend it. At their conference at 
Leicester, to which allusion has already been 
made, the teachers unanimously condemned the 
Merit Grant both in theory and practice, chiefly. 
as appeared from the discussion, because it 
gives too much power to the Inspectors, and 
because in assessing the schools they had 
dealt so sparingly in superlatives. The reso- 
lution which was agreed to, and which has 
been since more than once re-affirmed, ran as 
follows : 

"That the system of classifying schools as 'fair,' 'good,' 
and ' excellent,' and awarding them a corresponding money 
payment — vh. the Merit Grant — is based upon no sound 
principle, is unfair in its application, is calculated to pro- 
voke jealousies and ill-feeling among both managers and 
teachers, and to become a powerful incentive to over- 
pressure, and therefore ought to be discontinued." • 

We arrive, therefore, at this somewhat in- 
consistent position, that the teachers, while 
abusing the Inspectors for their idiosyncrasies, 
and crying down the Merit Grant, desire a 
system which would inevitably increase the 
latter, and make nearly everything depend on 
• See Appendix I. ; " The Merit Grant." 
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the "personal equation" of the former. They 
complain that they are scourged with whips, 
but under their own system they would be 
scourged with scorpions ; and it would not be 
long before they would sigh for tiie good old 
days when at least) by individual effort, they 
were able to secure individual reward through 
individual children. 

It is possible that, on the whole, the pro- 
posed substitute for payment by results would 
make the work of teaching less troublesome ; 
though, as the managers, if prevented from 
judging of the work of the teacher by a system 
of percentages, would judge of it by some other 
means, one is at a loss to understand how it 
would abolish competition, or diminish the de- 
sire of the teacher to work his hardest in order 
to earn the highest commendation and salary. 
Either the substituted system must be more 
lax, the same money with less efficiency, or 
else the grant will still be apportioned to the 
amount of work done, and over-pressure will 
be just as likely to occur. After all, the 
teachers are made for the children, not the 
children for the teachers ; and our chief con- 
cern is to see that the children shall UQt Tae. 



neglected or over-pressed. No arrangements 
made merely to secure the convenience of the 
Department, of the teachers, of the managers, 
or indeed of the parents, must be allowed to 
stand in the way of this object. 

Some of the teachers apparently desire to be 
judged by faith, and not by works, and seem to 
think it a hardship that tfiey should, like all 
other professions, be estimated by what they 
do, and by the results which they obtain. 
They object to percentages, because they are 
appraised by them (very often, I quite allow, 
far too much) ; they do not like the Merit 
Grant, because they will then go out into the 
world " labelled as fair, good, or excellent." 
And so long as they hold the belief that 
the abolition of payment by results will pro- 
duce an educational millennium — when emu- 
lation between schools and teachers will cease, 
when examinations will be conducted without 
worry or anxiety, the maximum grant earned 
without effort, every child receive exactly the 
education suited to its capacity. Inspectors all 
be infallible, and all cast in one perfect mould, 
and teachers chosen irrespective of results — so 
long is it unlikely that any changes introduced 
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Tvill bring content, or be more to them than 
Dead Sea fruit 

To abolish all payment by results would be, 
on the one hand, to place too great a tempta- 
tion in the way of the teachers, and, on the 
other, to leave too much to the caprice of the 
Inspector. At the same time it would necessi- 
tate far stricter regulations and much greater 
and more minute supervision on the part of 
the Department. By this means alone would 
the public obtain even the smallest guarantee 
that their money was being rightly applied, 
and that no children were being neglected. 
Thus centralisation in its worst form — the 
control of local matters by an executive depart- 
ment — would be greatly increased, instead of 
tending as now to diminish ; and the conti- 
nental system would be introduced in its fuli 
rigidity. 

Payment by results can hardly be as black 
as it is painted, seeing the enormous strides 
which national education has made during the 
five and twenty years which have elapsed 
since its introduction. At the same time the 
system of individual examination, combined 
with standards, is undoubtedly open to the 
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grave objection that, if carried out rigid^ 

universally, and without elasticity, it has a 
tendency to limit the free play of individual 
methods of teaching, and to force forward the 
bright children and the dull, the strong and 
the sickly, the regular and the irregular, at the 
same pace, a pace which of necessity is too fast 
for some, too slow for others- 

But this is fully recognised now ; and though 
undoubtedly the old Codes and their adminis- 
tration were in some respects too severe, the 
great object of the alterations and improve- 
ments introduced into them, and more es- 
pecially those introduced by Mr. Mundella 
during the last few years, has been to miti- 
gate this severity, and to discriminate more 
between individuals. The principle under- 
lying the Code of 1861-2 has been rightly 
retained ; the practice has been vastly modified 
and improved, not only by a considerable 
reduction in the proportional payments for 
individual examination, but by the introduction 
of judicious elasticity into the system on which 
these examinations themselves are conducted ; 
thus leading to improved educational methods! 
as well as better " results." 




CHAPTER V. 

MODIFICATIONS IN THE SYSTEM OF 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 

GENERAL RELAXATIONS. — INDIVIDUAL EXAMINA- 
TION. — CLASSIFICATION. — RE- PRESENTATION. — 
WITHHOLDING CHILDREN FROM EXAMINATION. 
— MERIT GRANT. 

Many relaxations in the principle and appli- 
cation of payment by results have from time to 
time been introduced, with a view to diminish 
its stringency, and while still giving a good 
guarantee of efficiency, lightening the pressure, 
introducing variety, appraising the higher aims 
of school worU, and rewarding general edu- 
cational effort. 

In the first place, the total grant which can 
be earned is limited in amount, a limit which 
acts as a check on the vaulting ambition, of 
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managers and teachers. The increase of grant, 
which has from time to time taken place, may 
have done something to incite to extra work, 
and those voluntaryists who are continually 
urging a yet larger increase should remember 
that they would thereby still further tempt 
managers and teachers to be over-ambitious. 

Red-tapeism and returns have been largely 
diminished, though they might with advantage 
be still further curtailed. 

Individual examination in the infants' schools 
has, since 1870, been applied only in the case of 
those children who are over seven years of age ; 
and now, since 1882, no part of the grant is 
dependent even on the " passes," of these elder 
children, but the whole sum is paid on a general 
estimate of the efficiency of the school, the 
average attendance being the basis of payment. 
As regards the upper departments, while for- 
merly the payment for individual examination 
used to depend entirely on the results ob- 
tained by each individual scholar, it is now 
reckoned by the general percentage of passes, 
based also on the average attendance. The 
individual examination, moreover, in the 
" class " subjects, which used practically, not so 
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very long ago, to be required, has given place 
to examination by class. 

Though the staffing of the school necessi- 
tates teaching in classes, the same quality of 
pass in the obligatory subjects is in no way ex- 
pected from each child ; variety is fully allowed 
for, and the Instructions to the Inspectors 
particularly point out and insist that "good" 
shall be distinguished from " bare " passes. 

But it is one thing for the Inspector, in order 
to judge of the merit-grant, etc., to discriminate 
between the passes, and quite another to have, 
as some propose, two descriptions of passes, 
the one to be more profitable than the other — 
for no more fatal temptation to individual over- 
pressure could be devised. Quite enough has 
been done in this direction by the division, 
since 1882, of the class grant into "fair" and 
"good." 

Freedom of classification of the children in 
standards and classes, more according to ability 
and attainments, and less according to age, has 
made considerable progress of late years. 

Classification by age alone has practically 
been abolished, the only regulation on the 
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subject being that "as a rule" children over 
seven years of age must be presented in Stand- 
ard I. This is a very necessary provision now 
that individual examination no longer exists in 
the Infant Departments for the younger child- 
ren, and that the elder do not " pass " in any 
standard even when examined in them ; while 
it is the only means of preventing backward 
children from stagnating for a considerable 
time in this department. 

This is the guiding figure — seven years of 
age^Standard I. ; but in the Infants' Depart- 
ment "managers are at liberty to classify the 
scholars for the purpose of instruction in any 
way which they think best " ; and the Code of 
1884 especially instructs the Inspector to satisfy 
himself that the teacher, in classifying children 
for instruction in the Upper Departments, has 
paid due regard to " their health, their age, and 
their mental capacity, as well as their due pro- 
gress in learning." 

As a protection against neglect, the rule still 
is that each child goes up one standard a year 
(while a clever child can get up two in one 
year) ; but a provision has been introduced that 
if " there is reasonable excuse for treating him 
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exceptionally," or if he " has failed in two sub- 
jects or twice in the same subject, he may 
generally be presented again in the same 
standard," 

The elasticity of the " standard " is much 
greater than is commonly supposed, for the 
gradations are arranged for children of very 
average ability ; as is shown by the fact that 
constantly over ninety per cent, and sometimes 
one hundred per cent, of the children pre- 
sented, pass the examination, and that the 
children attain, at a very early age, the neces- 
sary educational minimum enabling them to 
leave school. 

These provisions, as to classification and pre- 
sentation, seem to me largely to meet the ob- 
jections urged against the "grinding tyranny" 
of a " relentless system " which I's supposed to 
force on all children at the same pace. But it 
is a fact, that even before these improvements 
were introduced, there were (last year for in- 
stance) over forty per cent of the children 
above ten, not only not classed according to 
age, but were actually working in standards 
suited for children of seven, eight, and nine 
, years of age. 
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The instructions relating to classification 
and re-presentation should certainly be read 
very liberally by the Inspectors, and, wherever 
it can be shown that the child will himself 
benefit, very considerable latitude should be left 
to the teachers and managers in these matters. 
In fact, subject to the guiding direction above 
quoted, the teacher ought, I think, to have 
complete freedom of classification for the child 
when it first enters a new school. As a rule, 
it would be placed in the standard in which 
it had been working, but, with the difference 
which exists between classes and systems of 
teaching, it is really often advisable that the 
child should be re-classed in his new school. 

There is much to be said also for relaxing; 
within limits, the present rigid rule whid 
provides that a child shall work in the i 
standard for all the compulsory 
whether he be equally good at all or no — affl 
few children are equally proficient in each c 
the three R's. A considerable power might I 
given to the managers and teachers (they e 
certainly in this matter more competent th^ 
the Inspectors) of classifying the children ; 
that the same child might be working in i 
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ferent standards (or say, in two standards) for 
different subjects. The proposal is, however, 
attended with considerable difficulties. There 
would be less protection against the partial 
neglect of a child, good at two subjects, for 
instance, and stupid at the third ; there would 
be great confusion of classes and standards ; 
much trouble would be involved in dealing 
individually with so many children, who would 
then be "like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once " ; it would be more difficult to assess the 
grant ; while it would undoubtedly lead to com- 
plications in the limit of exemption for attend- 
ance at school. At present a child passes a 
fixed standard and is free ; if he were working 
in different standards, the fixed limit of liberty 
would be more difficult to define. Then again, 
as shown above, the standard qualification is a 
very elastic one, and there is considerable scope 
in the standard " pass " for the varying intel- 
ligence of a child in the different subjects. 

Something has already been dorle in this 
direction as regards the class subjects : first, by 
giving full liberty to the managers to classify 
children for drawing (now made a class sub- 
ject) in the standards most suitable to their 
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drawing capacity : and secondly, by the liberty 
now given of grouping together children of 
different standards for class subjects, — with the 
safeguard, that there must not be less than 
three standards or groups ; that each of these 
must combine the whole of the scholars of one, 
two, or three standards ; that each child must 
gradually move up ; and that if he remains 
until he has attained the seventh standard, he 
should by that time have passed through the 
whole course of the selected instruction com- 
prised in Schedule II. 

Much has of late been done to meet the case 
of those children who, from any cause, are 
likely to suffer either from the strain of prepar- 
ing for the examination, or from the excitement 
of the examination itself. Very considerable 
liberty has been given to the managers to 
withhold such children. By the Code of 18S4 
the managers are primarily made responsible 
" for the care of the health of individual 
scholars, who may need to be withheld from 
examination or relieved of some part of the 
school work throughout the year," while 
teachers will have to satisfy the Inspector that 
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they have " neither withheld scholars impro- 
perly from examination, nor unduly pressed 
those who are dull or delicate in preparation 
for it at any time throughout the year." 

Further, managers are authorized to with- 
hold any children they like, not only from 
examination, but from the preparation for it, so 
long as they can satisfy the Inspector that they 
do so on reasonable grounds ; namely, because 
of "delicate health or prolonged illness, obvious 
dulness or defective intellect, temporary depri- 
vation by accident or otherwise of the use of 
eye or hand." 

The "Instructions to Inspectors" (arts. 63 
and 64) * state that the managers should be re- 
commended to record in a log-book the names 
of any children they intend to withhold ; while 
in cases of unavoidable absence (sickness, in- 
fectious diseases in the home, storms, death in 
the family, or removal from the neighbourhood, 
being considered reasonable excuses), the names 
are to be entered In an "exemption" schedule. 
Every child withdrawn, unless unavoidably 
absent, must be present at the inspection ; but, 
• See Appendix II. : "Regulations as to Willi drawal of 
^hildi^O." 
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whether the reason for withdrawal be allowed 
or no, they will not be examined, though the 
Inspector must ascertain whether they have 
been properly classed and instructed. No 
withdrawal or absence founded on a reason- 
able excuse will adversely affect the grant ; 
but if the excuse be found inadequate, the 
child will be reckoned as though he had been 
examined and had failed. 

It seems advisable that the " reasonable 
excuses " should be somewhat extended and 
made somewhat clearer, so as to cover the case 
of children, especially of girls, — and there are 
probably a good many such,— who, not being 
in "delicate health," are yet suffering from 
debility, and are very liable to be over-worked. 
In any case, large discretion in the interpre- 
tation of a "reasonable excuse" should be left 
to the Inspectors and managers, and more 
especially to the latter. If the managers 
declare that the child is withheld for its own 
individual benefit, and in no way for the 
benefit of the school — and certainly the with- 
drawals ought to consist as much, or more, of 
the children who can pass as of those who 
cannot — the Inspectors ought to accept the 
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assurance without much difficulty. It is better 
to err on this side, if error there be. 

Free withdrawal will often have to be car- 
ried out regardless of the complaints of the 
parents ; for many object to their children 
being withheld, as by so much it delays the 
time when they will be free from school. The 
parents, as a body, are much more inclined to 
put pressure on their children to work hard 
than to be anxious lest they should be over- 
pressed. 

This freedom of withdrawal does not, how- 
ever, satisfy the teachers ; and they demand — 
such is their love for elasticity — that a hard and 
fast rule should be adopted, enabling them, or 
the managers, to withhold from examination, 
' without further explanation," ten per cent, of 
the children in average attendance. 

But a fixed maximum, it is notorious, soon 
becomes the customary minimum ; and though 
schools vary enormously, more especially in the 
requirements of withdrawal, the teacher in every 
school, whatever its conditions, would soon 
come to consider that he had an indefeasible 
.right to withhold ten per cent, of the chil- 
dren. Thus, while the Code rules ^te. e!a.^'OMc, 



and apportion the withdrawals according to the 
varying needs and conditions of the school, this 
system would be perfectly inelastic. And, 
while the question of withdrawal ought, em- 
phatically, to be purely individual to the child, 
and solely for its benefit, this proposal would 
tend to the withdrawal of the dull, back- 
ward, or irregular children, who endanger or 
diminish the percentage of passes and the 
grant, and not to that of the nervous and 
weakly, who, though the most liable to over- 
strain, have little difficulty in passing their 
examinations, and are less troublesome to 
teach. Over-pressure would not be relieved, 
while neglect and carelessness would be en- 
couraged ; and no countenance ought to be 
given to the idea that an unsatisfactory pupil 
can "with impunity be neglected, for such an 
idea would work great injury to many children, 
as well as constitute a grave injustice to the 
parents. 

The adoption of the proposal, moreover, 
would be, not only injurious, but unnecessary ; 
for practically, under the N ew Code, the 
teacher suggests the withdrawals, and has but 
to ^et them sanctioned by the managers, whft , 
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are responsible to the Inspector. Even now 
the Inspectors, as a rule, allow the proposed 
withdrawals.* And the more the new regu- 
lations and the "Instructions to Inspectors" 
are studied, the more it will be realized that 
in the future — it has not always been so in the 
past — honest withdrawal will be encouraged, 
and that, where educational pressure is likely 
to be injurious, it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment that the " reasonable excuse " shall be 
liberally interpreted, and the children freely 
withdrawn. 

That all these exemptions and exceptions 
are a reality, and no mere form, is conclusively 
shown from the fact that, last year, about 
153,000 children qualified for presentation were 
absent or withheld from examination, the ex- 
cuses for no less than 146,000 being officially 
sanctioned as "reasonable." 

Greater freedom of withdrawal than this the 

* According to a report of the London School Board in 
1884, from 1 64 departments only thirteen withdrawals of chil- 
dren were disallowed. Mr. Oakley, H.M.I., said at Man- 
chester, April 25th, 1885; "We allow these excuses very 
freely indeed in the north of England, I do not think we 
have declined to allow more than five or six cases in the 
last three months." 



Department can hardly be expected to allow ; 
and in fact there appears, on this point, as well 
as on others, to be an irreconcilable difference 
of opinion between the Department and those 
who demand further relaxation. The former 
look at the matter solely from the point of 
view of the benefit of the individual child, the 
latter seem to have their eyes chiefly fixed on 
the grant. 

The " Merit Grant " • has already been 
mentioned. Though freely condemned, it is 
proving itself to be an excellent departure. 
By diminishing the amount formerly paid for 
individual examination, it must, on the show- 
ing of the detractors of "payment by results" 
themselves, have done something to relieve 
over-pressure. By taking into consideration 
the circumstances and surroundings of the 
school, it must tend more and more to 
become a reward for real success obtained 
by the managers and teachers under adverse 
circumstances; and where "special difficulties" 
have been overcome it should be freely given. 



* See p. 51, and Appendi 
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in order to redress the inequalities of other 
portions of the grant. It will everywhere 
tend to improve the tone of the school by 
encouraging thoroughness and discouraging 
pretentiousness. 

Its novelty has doubtless led to defects in 
administration ; its assessment is a difficult and 
thankless task ; but as the Inspectors become 
more familiar with it, as the " Instructions " are 
more uniformly carried out, its administration 
will be greatly improved, and it will be given, 
we may hope, for good general educational 
organization, method, and tone, and depend as 
little as may be on the percentage of passes. 





CHAPTER VI. 

MINOR POINTS. 
~ NEEDLEWORK. — TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION.— FREE- 
DOM OF CHOICE IN CIJ\SS SUBJECTS. — GRAMMAR. 
— HISTORY, 

It is often contended that the needlework 
requirements of the Code are excessive. On 
this point I certainly am not competent to give 
an opinion ; but one may fear that often the 
useful in needlework is sacrificed to the orna- 
mental, and such a tendency requires to be 
watched and corrected. 

This at least is certain, that where over- 
strain exists it comes hardest on the girls. 
They are less strong physically than the boys, 
and more liable to suffer from nervousness and 
worry. They are much more pressed into 
service at home, as nurses and maids-of-all- 
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work, and generally to fetch and carry ; and 
therefore their lessons, as compared with those 
of the boys, should be distinctly lighter, and 
the managers should keep a more watchful 
eye over their health, and be more ready freely 
to withhold them from examination. 

It is a question, moreover, whether drawing 
should be encouraged in the girls' department, 
inasmuch as they have already the additional 
subjects of needlework and cookery, and the 
drawing is not likely to be of so much use to 
them as to the boys in after life. 

The children now obtain a good, sound, 
solid foundation of elementary knowledge in 
the schools ; and it seems advisable that such 
further instruction as is given should be less 
literary and more industrial. Thus the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction, that manual, technical, and 
industrial training, by means of workshops and 
farms, and in other ways, should be introduced 
into our schools, are increasing in favour, and 
, before long may haply be carried out 

The Code of this year has made a beginning 
by making drawing a class subject; a.ad \.C 
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drawing be taught as an industrial, and not 
merely as an artistic exercise, much good will 
ensue. The girls may already be said to have 
a form of industrial training with their cookery, 
needlework, and drawing ; but the boys can 
boast only of their drawing. Any admixture 
of manual exercise with the mere brain-work, 
will tend to diminish over-pressure on the 
brain, while developing the hand, the eye, and 
the muscles ; and, if properly conducted, will 
fit the child more completely for his future 
life, and enable us to compete still better with 
other nations. Unfortunately, on the principle 
of " give a dog a bad name and hang him," 
useful industrial training so called has beeni 
rendered odious by being confined to "indus- 
trial" and reformatory schools. 

Real industrial and technical training foi 
the children would be of immense benefit 
England ; while in Ireland it is at the bottom 
of all proposals for developing her industrial 
resources, and without it no real revival is 
likely to take place.* 

• See the evidence given during the session of 
before the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
development of Irish resources. The testimony of all the 
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In one matter, at least, the Department is 
loo much centralized, and that is in regard still 
to the "class" subjects. There are five class 
subjects included in the Code — ^English, draw- 
ing, elementary science, geography, and history 
— of which not more than three may be taken 
by any one school. But instead of allowing 
each body of managers to choose between them, 
and to decide which of them would be best 
suited to the school and to the teacher, the 
Department must needs restrict the choice to 
very narrow limits. 

Sir John Lubbock put the case very clearly 
in his speech on the Education Estimates of 



" The first provision of the Code to which he would beg 
the riglit hon. gentleman's attention was that which enacted 
that if only one class subject be taken it must be English ; 
if two, one must be English ; and if three, one must be 
EngUsh and one drawing. The other class subjects, as the 
committee were aware, were history, geography, and elc- 
mentaiy science. Now, three class subjects only could be 
taken, and it followed that if history were selected neither 
geography nor elementary science could be taken. If 



witnesses was unanimous in recommending that technical 
and industrial training should be introduced into the Irish 
National Schools. 




geography were chosen, history and elementary science 
must be omitted ; while, if elementary science were taken, 
history and geography were excluded. He did not deny 
that English grammar was an important subject; on the 
other hand, many of those who had obtained the greatest 
mastery over our language never studied it, and it was 
certainly a subject by no means popular with children. 
Not that he would exclude it from the list of class sub- 
jects; all he ventured to question was its being made 
obligatory. It seemed undesirable for several reasons to 
lay down such stringent regulations. As between the five 
class subjects surely they might leave the selection to the 
schoolmaster and School Board. In the first place, school- 
masters were not ail alike. One man would make a sub- 
ject interesting and instructive, which in the hands of 
another would be dull and unprofitable." 

The local choice is thus practically infini- 
tesimal, and the result is that grammar, 
certainly the dullest and probably the most 
useless of the " class " subjects, and therefore 
the most likely to lead to over- pressure, is 
practically compulsory. 

The affection the Department have for 
grammar is certainly marvellous. They insist 
on " English," again " English," and always 
" English," to the detriment of geography, 
natural science, and history. 

History indeed has a bad time of it, being 
given the least honoured place in the Codcj 
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and almost ignored in the Instructions. Yet, 
if history were not taught as though it had 
tailed off with advancing centuries, if its events 
were made to appear as a record of national 
progress, and not as a catalogue of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, no subject would 
be more interesting, or more useful to our 
future masters.* As taught at present it bears 
out but too well the pathetic observation of 
the little Liverpool boy in his letter to Prince 
Edward : " For what would England's history 
be to us English boys and girls without its 
kings and queens "i " 

* In 1884-S while 12,775 departments presented scholars 
in geography, only 382 presented them in history, and but 
5 1 in elementary science. " English," of course, had to be 
taken as the first class subject in all these departments. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MANAGERS. 

MANAGERS SHOULD BE EFFICIENT. — APPOINTM 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES. — WITHDRAW^ 

OF CHILDREN. — PLAYGROUNDS. — PENNY DU 
NERS. — GENERAL DUTIES. — HOME LESSONS.- 
KEEPING-IN. 

It seems to be thought by some that the Dd 
partment are endeavouring too much to shn 
all responsibility for the care of the child 
from themselves on to the managers.* 

But this is surely the right principle 
follow. It would be absurd for the Depai 
ment to attempt to supervise all the loi 

• The " managers " of voluntary schools are of cour^ 
those who own and manage the schools. Technically ti 
School Board is the " manager " of its schools ; but it ci 
and in large towns does, delegate the functions of x. 
ment to local bodies. 
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<iletails affecting individual children ; yet it is 
just these which make up that mental and 
physical progress which is true " education." 
Here, then, must intervene the local managers, 
whose personal watchfulness is much more 
effective than any amount of red-tape regula- 
tions from Whitehall ; and where over-strain 
occurs from an abuse of the system of educa- 
tion, the blame for such a result should be 
attributed rather to the managers than to the 
Department. 

It is said — I fear in some cases with truth — 
that in many instances the committee of mana- 
gers of elementary schools are non-existent, 
concentrated in one person, or inefficient; and 
then quis custodiet custodes ? But now that it 
is the managers and not the teachers who are 
in direct communication with the Department, 
and that they are more and more receiving 
official recognition, now that by the Code they 
have real and responsible duties cast upon 
them, it seems certainly necessary that the 
Department should insist that each school to 
which a grant is paid should have an efficient 
body of managers. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that the owners of the Voluntary schools. 
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two-thirds of the whole, should, before receiv- 
ing a grant, be obliged to show that their 
school is under the supervision of efficient 
managers ; while pressure should be brought 
to bear on those School Boards who cannot, 
or do not, " manage " their schools themselves, 
to cause them to delegate their functions of 
management to persons really interested in the 
work of education. 

But, short of this, and in any case, the more 
the managers are recognised, utilised, and made 
responsible, the more efficient will be the men 
and women attracted to the work, and the 
better will the duties be performed, I hail 
with satisfaction, therefore, the additional work 
now thrown on the managers. These duties 
and responsibilities will assist to raise up a 
feeling of esprit de corps amongst them, and 
will teach them that the whole duty of a mana- 
ger is not comprised in attending — perhaps 
irregularly— the monthly meetings, and occa- 
sionally signing a schedule; but that it include 
constant visits to the school, thorough acquai 
tance with its business details, intimacy ^ 
the teachers, acquaintance, as far as may 
with the names and faces of the children. 
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the exercise of that humanising influence of 
personal contact, which does so much to ele- 
vate and refine the tone of a school. 

But though the besetting sin of managers is 
indifference, they err, also, when their zeal takes 
the form of mere eagerness to earn a large 
grant, and when — to quote the aspersion once 
cast on some of their body — "failure causes, not 
regret for the child's ignorance, but indignation 
at his stupidity." The ideal manager would be 
one who carried out his duties with a single- 
minded aim, looking, not to the grant, but to 
the welfare of the children alone. 

Undoubtedly, in very many ways, the mana- 
gers can diminish the over-strain of school work, 
and improve the health and happiness of the 
children ; and, indeed, over-pressure is very 
much more a matter of good or bad manage- 
ment than of Departments, Codes, or In- 
spectors. 

Managers seem as yet hardly to have suffi- 
ciently appreciated the very grave responsi- 
bility now cast upon them in the preparation 
of the " exemption " schedule. They have the 
power — and it is their duty, in concert and 
communication with the teacher, to exe-tevs*^ ^ 
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— of carefully considering the cases of those 
children who, for their ownsakes, should be 
withheld from examination. The duty ought 
to be carried out systematically and effectually, 
with great care and with great caution. 

It is now-a-days recognised that physical 
and mental development must be combined ; 
and the managers can do much, by the encou- 
ragement of drill, physical exercises, and play — 
for the girls quite as much as for the boys — 
both in and out of school and school hours, 
to improve the health and tone of the children. 
The playgrounds, where they exist — and no 
Board school, at least, ought to be without one 
— should be utilised to the full. For this, 
supervision is needed, so that not only may the 
use of the gymnastic apparatus be taught — 
without instruction it is useless and often dan- 
gerous, — but even, though this seems to many 
people a most extravagant idea, the games oi 
the children should be organized, else, instead 
of taking exercise and amusing themselves, 
they will but idle about* 

* Miss Dorothy Tennant, in her article on the *' London 
Ragamuffin," to which allusion has already been made, 
remarks that, " without going so far as to say there are no 
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Certainly, in the matter of playgrounds, as 
well as in the provision of large and healthy 
buildings, the Board schools have an immense 
advantage over the Voluntary; and, indeed, 
the disappearance of the poorest, least healthy, 
and least efficient Voluntary schools is not to 
be regretted, for their places have been taken 
by rate-supported schools, and the general 
healthiness of the children has been thereby 
improved. 

But even the School Boards, especially that 
of London, do not by any means make the 
full use of their valuable " open spaces." The 
London Board possesses some eighty acres of 
playgrounds ; these are not opened on Satur- 
days, and but little during the holidays, while 
many excellent reasons are at all times found for 
minimising their use. The cause is not far to 
seek. The playgrounds are in the charge of the 



games among the children of the streets, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that most of their games are worn out traditions 
without sense or purpose. . . . Great good might be 
done by teachers or volunteers if they would introduce some 
new and lively games into the playground, . . . games 
not necessarily instructive, but at least removed from sheer 
imbecility.*' 
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caretaker, who is also responsible for the clean- 
liness of the school. As he cannot be in two 
places at once, and as he naturally has a pre- 
judice against increasing his hours of work, his 
interests and those of the children clash, the 
children going to the wall. The question of 
use is a question merely of supervision, that is 
of cost ; and the ratepayers, having spent so 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds on 
these playgrounds, should not begrudge the 
comparatively small extra cost involved in fully 
utilising them. 

Further, seeing that in many cases over- 
pressure is only another name for underfeeding, 
managers can minimise the evil by putting 
themselves to the trouble of providing for the 
children, in the school or close to it, penny 
meals, as far as may be on a self-supporting 
basis. 

This is not the place exhaustively to discuss 
the question of penny dinners, or to enter into 
any argument upon them. It cannot be denied 
that in many instances they have been success- 
fully supplied on a self-supporting basis, while 
they unquestionably are of great benefit to 
the children who attend them. On this latter 
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point, Mr. S. D. Fuller, in an interesting article 
in the Contemporary Review,^ tells us that 

" In a large Board School in London a class was formed 
last autumn of about fifty boys, the greater part put to- 
gether as * hopeless cases — dull, stupid, and residual ' ; a 
strong, experienced teacher was specially selected to take 
charge. After careful investigation the teacher, 'making 
allowance for fraud,' was convinced that thirty per cent of 
his pupils were always in a state of semi-starvation. As an 
experiment he gave some dinners, and it soon became 
possible to notice and measure the progress made. In a 
fortnight, so fast was the convalescence, dull, apathetic 
children were rapidly becoming very intelligent." 

In London, at present at all events, but a 
very small measure of success has attended the 
efforts of those interested in the question ; and 
the dinners have, as yet, to only a very limited 
extent, hit the fancy of the London children 
and London parents. The failure is often 
ascribed to their extreme poverty, and the 
impossibility of providing the penny. This 
is, however, a very partial explanation ; for it 
is evident to any one who has watched the 
enormous variations which occur in the num- 
bers who attend these dinners week by week 
and day by day, that work and wages do not 

* September, 18E5. 
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and cannot vary to anything like the same 
degree. 

Much of the comparative, and, it is to be 
hoped, temporary failure, which has taken place, 
is due, I believe, to the mistaken philanthropy 
which has led to a swamping distribution of 
free tickets at the outset,^ — -an attempt to force 
the dinners too rapidly into popularity, instead 
of allowing them a free and natural growth, 
with payment where possible, and with only a 
small and jealously guarded use of free tickets. 
The result has been, on the one hand, to 
raise a hope or a belief in the minds of the 
most improvident class of parents that they will 
get the dinners free if they decline to provide 
the money ; while, on the other hand, the 
better class of parents, imagining that the 
dinners are tainted with charity, are disinclined 
to make use of them. 

The result, so far, is certainly most dis- 
couraging. But it may be hoped that success 
will be only a matter of time ; and that, if 
managers and others will manfully persevere, 
m spite of discouragement and apparent failure, 
they will overcome the prejudices of the parents 
and cliildrea, and ultimately be successful, to 
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the great benefit of a large portion of our 
population. The best augury for the future is 
that those dinner centres are most successful 
which have been longest in existence. 

It is clear, however, that this question is one 
to be solved by the managers, and in no way 
by the Department. Any interference on its 
part would do more harm than good, and at 
die most, it should but exercise a benevolent 
neutrality. The School Boards can, however, 
where they depute the matter to the local 
managers, do much to assist the work by 
encouragement and by the loan of rooms for 
the purposes of the dinner.* 

Managers, moreover, should see to the 
healthiness, lighting, and ventilation of the 
building, and that the schoolrooms are con- 
stantly aired ; to the shape and position of the 



* In connexion with this matter, a Central Council for 
Promoting Self-supporting Penny Dinners has been formed. 
Mr. Mundella is President, and Mr. S. D. Fuller, Chairman 
of the Council The hon. secretary is Mr. H. Forbes 
Clarke, Camden House, Hungerford Hill, N., of whom can 
be obtained a useful pamphlet which the Council have 
published, and full information on the subject of Penny 
Dinners. 



desks, so that neither the spines nor the eyej 
of the children shall be Injured. 

They should take care that the school is wd 
staffed — insufficient staffing is one of the chiej 
causes of the over-pressure on the teachers,*— 
that the curriculum is not overcrowded wlj 
subjects, that the time-table is well arrangi 
and that intervals of rest and recreation . 
allowed— and managers are fully responsible]! 
and cannot blame the Code, if they Introduci 
more subjects into the time-table than tl« 
children can learn or the teachers impart. In 
the selection of teachers, the managers should 
look to general merit, and should prefer a 



* Under-staffing arises chiefly from the parsimony or im- 
pecuniosity of the managers, and mostly occurs in the 
Voluntary schools. Mr. Mundella, in the debate on the 
Education Estimates this year, gave a specimen of the 
amourit of work required from teachers in many small 
country schools. " In one case a teacher (of a Voluntary 
school) had sixty-eight children under her. She had to 
manage the whole six standards with a pupil teacher, and 
her work was not done when she closed the school or at 
the end of the week. She had to train her pupil teacher 
of course ; but she also was engaged on the condition that 
she taught twice in a Sunday school, took the children to 
church, and played the harmonium. She therefore, week 
in and week out, never had a day's rest." 
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moderately gifted teacher who can teach to a 
universal genius who cannot They should 
encourage the teachers in their work, and assist 
them to prevent over-strain by freely with- 
drawing children ; at the same time they should 
take care that the continuity of the instruction 
is kept up, and that twelve months' work is 
not pressed into six, a fruitful source of over- 
pressure. They are bound to "exercise due 
care in the supervision and verification of the 
registers," and they should keep a sharp look- 
out over the punishment book. In order to 
improve regTilarity of attendance, they might 
from time to time have entertainments and 
prize-givings, to which the parents should be 
invited. And — very important indeed — they 
should invariably remove the chief temptation 
to over-pressure, and relieve the teachers of 
much strain and anxiety, by paying fixed 
salaries, instead of allowing them, as is still 
occasionally the case, to depend on the grant. 

The question of " home lessons " and "keep- 
ing-in." another word for working over-time, 
should be subjects of anxious consideration 
for the managers. The more the former is 
minimised, and the sooner the latter a.bQU.s,t\e,<i^ 
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the better for the children. Where pressure 
exists, it must of necessity be intensified by 
home lessons and keeping-in. Keeplng-in pro- 
longs hours, already sufficiently extended, and 
gives a false idea of the amount of work which 
can be successfully accomplished in them, and 
is largely responsible for such over-pressure as 
has occurred. For over-time work there is no 
excuse, and it should be totally abolished ; and, 
as a punishment, keeping-in should be very 
sparingly used. Home lessons cause work to 
be done under the most unfavourable condi- 
tions, while, especially for the girls, they must 
either interfere with or be impeded by their 
home duties. They should be limited to the 
elder children, and to those cases where the 
parent desires them, and where home condi- 
tions are not unsatisfactory; while certainly the 
lessons should be merely supplementary to 
those already gone through, and should not 
be in the nature of new work, nor require 
much mental effort. 

It is satisfactory to see that School Boards, 
and we may hope the managers of Voluntary 
schools also, are setting their faces altogether 
against keeping-in except as a punishment, and 
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that they, as well as the Department, desire to 
see home lessons considerably restricted.* 

Thus in a hundred ways, and by carrying 
out the Code in spirit as well as in letter, the 
managers can supplement the efforts of the 
Department, and provide a safeguard, or at 
least an antidote, against such evils as are 
inherent to any misuse of work, especially of 
brain-work, in the growing frame. 

* Mr. Stanhope on the Education Estimates, July isth, 
1885, said : " But there are at least two other causes which 
fall more directly within my province, and appear likely to 
contribute to over-pressure, and which therefore require 
most careful watching. They are home lessons and over- 
time." It is to be hoped that his successors of either party 
will be of the same opinion. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TEACHERS. 



^^^^ PRESSURE ON THE TEACHERS. — MODES OF RELIEJ 
— AN ANXIOUS PROFESSION. — MEDICAL CERtI 
FICATE.^rUPIL-TEACHERS.— FIXITV OF TENUR] 
— STATE PAYMENT. — STATUS OF PROFESSION. \ 

Throughout this little volume, and in 
suggestions which I have ventured to make, \ 
have looked at the question of over-pressui 
from the point of view of the children, rath 
than from that of the teachers ; for after ; 
the teachers — pupil-teachers and adults - 
free agents, and the children are not. 
the same time, the interests of the teacher : 
child are largely coincident. Pressure on t}d 
latter is doubly pressure on the former, wroi 
to one is wrong to both ; and thus any chanj 
oi /procedure, any relief which, is given, 
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reform introduced with the primary object of 
relieving the child, will react to the advantage 
of the teacher. 

In many matters — to some of which 
allusion has already been made — the teachers 
have considerable cause of complaint, and are 
entitled to a remedy. Such matters, for ex- 
ample, as irregularity of attendance, payment by 
grant instead of by fixed salary, under-staffing, 
unhealthy buildings, bad light and ventilation, 
unlimited red-tape returns, examination instead 
of inspection by School Board inspectors, and 
other matters of a kindred nature, all tend to 
over-work and worry, and yet for the most 
part might be easily remedied. 

Then, again, they may fairly ask that the 
Code itself shall occasionally be left alone for 
two consecutive years. At present *'my lords" 
seem to delight in tinkering at it year by year, 
often thereby introducing ill-considered altera- 
tions to the detriment of solid progress, while 
distinctly adding to the worry of the teacher's 
life by forcing him to adapt his teaching to 
these constant changes, and leaving every- 
thing in a state of unrest. Further, they may 
well complain, when the members of the School 
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Boards, unable themselves to manage their 
schools, do not encourage others to assist in 
the management. For thus the teachers are 
left to the tender mercies of paid officials, re- 
ceive no friendly assistance and advice, and are 
deprived of the presence of those who might 
note any tendency to over- pressure, and who 
have authority to prevent it. 

The cause of over-strain often lies, however, 
with the teachers themselves ; when, for example, 
they make too light of their work during the 
early part of the school year, then suddenly 
get anxious and nervous, attempt to make up 
for lost time, and over-press themselves and 
the children ; while, if the work had been spread 
uniformly over the year, it might have been 
accomplished without undue effort Often, 
also, even without this excuse, they resort to 
keeping-in, or to arduous home lessons ; and 
both teachers and managers are too much 
inclined to overload the time-table. 

At the best, the teaching profession is a hard 
and anxious one, dealing as it does with 
variable human beings and not with unvarying 
machines, and all avoidable worries ought as 
far as possible to be eliminated from it. The 
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strain and anxiety arising from the necessity of 
doing one's best must, however, always remain; 
and in complaining of the hard work necessi- 
tated by the profession to which they belong, 
many teachers merely prove their unfitness for 
the work in which they are engaged. 

The teaching profession, perhaps more than 
any other, requires the sound mind in the 
sound body ; and when delicate persons enter 
the profession, as many do, under the mis- 
taken idea that, being a sedentary, it is an 
easy one, they make a great mistake. Being 
unable to cope with their work, they get 
worried and irritable, the strain becomes doubly 
great, and ultimately they are liable to break 
down. They (and, we may add, the young 
married female teachers, who over-strain them- 
selves and are a cause of extra strain on their 
fellow-workers) do much to make it appear as 
though the profession were a very much more 
arduous one than it really is. The fact is, 
these persons ought never to be allowed to 
enter. They ought to be eliminated by a 
really strict medical examination — under per- 
haps official medical men— both at entrance 
and after a few years' service. The old certi- 
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ficate from a medical practitioner required by 
the Department in the second year, was really 
little better than a farce, and did not fulfil its 
object. This year it is, however, laid down 
that the medical certificate must be in a form 
prescribed by the Department, while it is now 
required at admission as well as in the second 
year. 

The weak spot, both educationally and 
physically, in the teaching profession is un- 
doubtedly the pupil-teachers — those boys and 
girls who, in order to live, have to teach, and 
in order to fit themselves to teach have at the 
same time to learn. Dr. Allbutt hardly exag- 
gerated when he said, at Huddersfield, that 
" the pupil-teacher is a mischief to his scholars, 
a mischief to his superiors, and a mischief to 
himself"; and it is a matter of congratulation 
that, in consequence of the abolition of the 
direct support formerly given by the Depart- 
ment to them, and of increased liberality in 
educational matters, the number of pupil- 
teachers is decreasing by hundreds year by 
year. While in iS6i the pupil-teachers com- 
posed 63 per cent, of the teaching staff, they 
now only represent 30 per cent., and are thus 
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gradually being replaced by grown men and ^1 

women. ^| 

Some teachers seem to long after the fixity ^| 

of tenure and State payments enjoyed by their H 

fellows in most of the continental countries. ^| 

Elementary school teachers in England cer- H 

tainly do not possess this fixity of tenure, — a ^| 

system under which it is almost impossible ^| 

to get rid of a teacher, however inefficient ^| 

or unsuitable, unless he can be shown to ^| 

have committed some grave offence, and even ^| 

then dismissal is usually a matter of time and ^| 

trouble.* Such security of tenure provides H 

additional security only for bad and inefficient ^| 

teachers, for it adds little to the security H 

• Mr. Wild (head-master of Byron and Bright Street H 

Board School, London), in his interesting Presidential ^| 

Address to the N.U.E.T. at Norwich, Easter, 1885, H 

entered at length into the position of elementary teachers ^| 

in Germany, Holland, and Belgium, his information bemg 

, based on a personal visit of inquiry. In his paper, while 

advocating the system of security of tenure which pre- , 

vails on the Continent, he acknowledged that there " it ^m 

is difficult, almost impossible, to dismiss a teacher ex- ^H 

cept he is guilty of immorality, confirmed drunkenness, ^H 

I etc. — a teacher suspended for dishonesty must continue ^^| 

I to receive his salary " ! And all inquiry confirms this ^^| 

I xssertion. ^^| 

L J 
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which every efficient teacher already naturally 

enjoys. 

Direct payment to the teacher by the State 
was in force with us to a considerable extent 
before 1861, and almost universally prevails on 
the Continent Such a payment is fatal to the 
existence, authority, or influence of School 
Board or managers ; the teacher, depending on 
the State, and the State alone, for his appoint- 
ment, salary, and dismissal, becomes merely a 
State servant, and cannot be made answerable 
to managers. The State is, then, directly re- 
sponsible for the school, while its guarantee 
of efficiency is diminished ; for, with fixity of 
tenure and State payments, the salary must 
depend on "qualifications" and not on annually 
proved efficiency of teaching; and qualifi- 
cations, however brilliant at first, tend after 
a time to become rusty. Moreover, under 
such circumstances, the " State " means the 
Inspector, and thus more than ever Is to the 
teacher his bugbear. 

In fact, I doubt whether, when compared to 
that of his English brother, the lot of the con- 
tinental teacher is a " happy one." His salary 
is not so good, his hours of work are longer, 
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and he is but a part of a particularly mechanical 
machine. 

Naturally those who do not obtain the re- 
wards of their profession are indignant at the 
way in which these are apportioned. But on 
the whole it is a question whether teachers are 
quite so much to be pitied as their self-consti- 
tuted spokesmen have of late been so loudly 
asserting. The profession stands far higher in 
the social scale than it ever did before. The 
average salaries of the certificated teachers 
have increased over 25 per cent, in the last 
ten years ; and not only is the pay better, but 
their work has certainly become more varied 
and interesting, more intellectual, and less of 
a drudgery. 





CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

The complaints of over-pressure I believe to 
be much exaggerated ; those who make them 
fix their eyes too exclusively on a few, a 
very few, cases of breakdown, and ignore the 
millions of children who year by year are in- 
creasing in health and happiness from attend 
ance at school. But, at the same time, I, foj 
one, certainly do not regret, but rather rejoii 
at the outcry which has been raised. It 
been of use in drawing public attention to 
the condition of the elementary schools, and in 
impressing on men's minds the fact that health 
is one of the most important elements in con- 
nexion with education. It has waked up the 
Department and the managers, and has ac- 
celerated the acceptance of Improvements and 
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reforms which were slowly being introduced 
into the Code. Thus it has led to attempts — 
and we may hope successful attempts — to cope 
with the evil of over-strain where it may be 
found to occur, and to provide a remedy against 
such educational ills as admit of a cure. 

To sum up. I have endeavoured to show 
that the alleged over-pressure is not so great 
as is usually supposed ; that some over-strain 
is inherent to any system of efficient (though 
equally of inefficient education) ; and that, with 
due safeguards, this inherent evil is not aggra- 
vated by the system of payment by results ; 
that some such system is necessary as the basis 
of the Code, being the only method of pay- 
ment which, under our peculiar, but on the 
whole satisfactory, system of a mixture of 
State-aided, Voluntary, and Board Schools- 
system which has no counterpart in any other 
country — will guarantee to the nation uni- 
versal instruction and universal efficiency. 

I have also endeavoured to show that the 
adoption of the reforms before-mentioned— 
freedom of withdrawal ; freedom of classifi- 
cation, especially in class subjects-, iboV'i.vstN.'sS. 
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individual examination in the Infants' depart- 
ment ; diminution in the proportion of grant 
paid for individual examination in the upper 
departments ; assessment and payment for 
general merit; increased payment depending 
on average attendance ; greater encouragement 
to drawing ; encouragement to physical exer- 
cises, etc.,— have gone far to diminish the 
severity of the system of payment by re- 1 
suits. 

Moreover, not only the Code itself, but its 
administration has been improved. The De- 
partment, in its Instructions to Inspectors, 
has of late shown itself to be more careful 
to obtain uniformity of action, by directing 
the Inspectors to exercise their powers with 
a wise discretion, not to interfere unduly, and 
to report " in every case in which you have 
reason to believe that the scholars are irii- 
properly detained beyond the prescribed time, 
or that it is attempted to make up for neg- 
lect, or for an injudicious distribution of the 
work throughout the year by special exertions 
just before the examination," or where the 
time table is overcrowded, or the school in any-j 
way iaeihcie:n\.. 
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We must not, indeed, rest and be thankful, 
and I have myself endeavoured in this little 
volume to promote certain further reforms, or 
extension of reforms, which seem to me to be 
necessary. But it is most important that care 
should be taken not to relax the stringency of 
the Code too far, lest, while we are trying to 
avoid the Scylla of over- pressure, we fall into 
the Charybdis of inefficiency. 

With regard to the particular reforms lately 
adopted, it is, as yet, somewhat premature to 
decide whether the improvements introduced 
into the Code will effectually relieve the chil- 
dren and the teachers, and, while preventing 
neglect and idleness, will tend to distinguish 
between varying capacities. 

They seem to be drawn on the right lines 
of safeguarding the children, and not with a 
view to the grant ; and if they have fair play, 
and if the different persons engaged in the 
work — the Department, the managers, the 
teachers — will co-operate the one with the 
other, we may confidently hope that they will 
do much to make our system of national edu- 
cation yet more conducive to the mental and 
physical health of the children. 
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In fine, without wishing to assert that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible 
Departments, or that school education is the 
one thing needful, we may, I think, feel secure 
that the Code and its administration are being 
perfected year by year, and that over-pressure, 
if it exists, must tend to disappear, as the new 
regulations come to be thoroughly understood, 
and universally applied. 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE MERIT GRANT. 

I. The article (109) of the Code of 1885, 
referring to the Merit Grant, is as follows : — 

(i) A Merit Grant amounting to u., 2s., or 31., if the 
Inspector, allowing for the special circumstances of the 
case, reports the school to be fair, good, or excellent, in 
respect of (i) the organization and discipline; {%) the 
intelligence employed in instruction ; and (3) the general 
quality of the work, especially in the elementary subjects. 

The Inspector will bear in mind, in recommending a 
Merit Grant, the results of any visit without notice made in 
the course of the school year, and will not interfere with any 
method of organization adopted in a Training College under 
inspection if it is satisfactorily carried out in the school. 
To meet the requirements respealng l^adVlm■e.,^^^ TOaaa.- 
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gers and teachers will be expected to satisfy the Inspector 
that all reasonable care is taken, in the ordinary manage- 
ment of the school, to bring up the children in habits of 
punctuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness 
and neatness, and also to impress upon the children the 
importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration 
and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in 
word and act The Inspector will also satisfy himself that 
the teacher has neither withheld scholars improperly from 
examination, nor unduly pressed those who are dull or 
delicate in preparation for it at any time of the year j and 
that in classifying them for instruction regard has been paid 
to their health, their age, and their mental capacity, as weli 
as to their due progress in learning. 

2. The following is from the " Instructiori 
to Inspectors " of 1885, with regard to the Meria 
Grant (pars. 48-55) : — 

48. There is no graver or more difficult task impose 
upon Her Majesty's Inspectors by the amended Code thai 
that of assessing the Merit Grant Your own experience 
must often have led you to conclude that the full value of*; 
school's work is not accurately measured by the results c 
individual examination, as tabulated in a schedule; 
that two schools, in which the ratio of " passes " attaint 
is the same, often differ materially in the quality of thoi 
passes, and in general efficiency as places of education, 
is in order that these differences may be duly recognised iiU 
calculating the grant that my Lords have caused the aw; 
of a substantial part of that sum to be dependent on t 
estimate you form of the merit of the school as a whole 
Article 109^ specifies three particulars: (1) the organiza 
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tioo and discipline; (a) the intelligence employed in in- 
struction; and (3) the general qualityof the work, especially 
in the elementary subjects. Thus the award of the Merit 
Grant will be the result of several factors of judgment. The 
quality as well as the number of the passes will necessarily 
rank as the most important of these factors ; but inferences 
derived from them alone may be modified by taking into 
account the skill and spirit of the teaching, the neatness of 
the schoolroom and its appliances, the accuracy and trust- 
worthiness of the registers, the fitness of the classification 
in regard to age and capacity, the behaviour of the children, 
especially their honesty under examination, and the interest 
they evince in their work. The Code also instructs you to 
make reasonable allowance for " special circumstances." A 
shifting, scattered, very poor or ignorant population ; any 
circumstance which makes regular attendance exceptionally 
difficult ; failure of health, or unforeseen changes among the 
teaching staff, will necessarily and rightly affect your judg- 
ment It is needful, however, in all such cases, to have 
regard not only to the existence of special difficulties, but 
also to the degree of success with which those difficulties 
have been overcome. 

49. From bad or unsatisfactory schools it is manifest that 
the Merit Grant should be withheld altogether. The cases 
with which you dealt under Article 32 b. of the former 
Code, and in which a deduction of one or more tenths was 
made for "faults of instruction or discipline," or you have 
not recommended the grant for "discipline and organiza- 
tion," would of course fall under this head. Other cases 
will occur which are not serious enough to justify actual 
deducrion ; but in which you observe that there is a prepon- 
derance of indifferent passes, preventible disorder, dulness, 
or irregularity ; or that the teacher is satisfied wvtK a. \<y« 
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Standard of duty. To schools of this class no Merit Grant 
should be awarded. But s. school of humble aims which 
passes only a moderately successful examination, may pro- 
perly be designated "fair," if its work is conscientiously 
done, and is sound as far as it goes ; and if the school is 
free from any conspicuous fault. 

JO. Generally, a school may be expected to receive the 
mark " good" when both the number and the quality of the 
passes are satisfactory ; when the scholars pass well in such 
class subjects as are taken up; and when the organization, 
discipline, tone, and general intelligence are such as to 
desen-e commendation. It is not, however, necessary that 
one class subject should always be taken up in order to 
entitle a school to be marked " good " ; but where every, 
thing else in the school is praiseworthy, and circumstances 
are unfavourable to the teaching of a class subject, that 
mark may be awarded. 

51. It is the intention of their Lordships that the mark 
"excellent" should be reserved for cases of distinguished 
merit. A thoroughly good school in favourable conditions 
is characterised by clieerful and yet exact discipline, main- 
tained without harshness and without noisy demonstration 
of authority. Its premises are cleanly and well ordered ; 
its time-table provides a proper variety of mental employ- 
ment and of physical exercise ; its organization is such as 
to distribute the teaching power judiciously, and to secure 
for every scholar — whether he is likely to bring credit to the 
school by examination or not — a fair share of instruction 
and of attention. The teaching is animated and interest- 
ing, and yet thorough and accurate. The reading is fluent, 
careful, and expressive, and the children are helped by ques- 
tioning and explanation to follow the meaning of what they 
read. Arithmetic is so taught as to enable the scholars, not 



only to obtain correct answers to sums, but also to under- 
stand the reason of the processes employed. If higher 
subjects are attempted, the lessons are not confined to 
memory work and to the learning of technical terms, but 
are designed to give a clear knowledge of facts, and to train 
the learner in the practice of thinking and observing. Be- 
sides fulfilling these conditions, which are all expressed or 
implied in the Code, such a school seeks by other means to 
be of service to the children who attend it. It provides for 
the upper classes a regular system of home- exercises, and 
arrangements for correcting them expeditiously and tho- 
roughly. Where circumstances permit, it has also its lending 
library, its savings bank, and an orderly collection of simple 
objects and apparatus adapted to illustrate the school 
lessons, and formed in part by the co-qjeration of the 
scholars themselves. Above all, its teaching and discipline 
are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct, and the character of the children, to awaken in 
them a Jove of reading, and such an interest in their own 
mental improvement as may reasonably be expected to last 
beyond the period of school life. 

52. It is hardly to be expected that any one school will 
completely satisfy all these conditions, and it is impossible 
that in the course of a single visit of inspection your 
attention should be directed to so many particulars. But 
it will be well to keep all of them in view in forming your 
own standard of what the best schools should aim at ; and 
my Lords do not wish the mark " excellent " to be given to 
any school which falls short of that standard in any im- 
portant respect, or which is not, in some of them at least, 
enlided to special praise. 

53. In assessing so much of the Merit Grant as depends 
on the condition in Article 109 b. 3, my Lords wish you to 
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be mainly guided by the quality of tht elementary work, and 
not by any rule based upon a fixed percentage of passes, 
the special function of which is to determine the rate of the 
examination grant under Article 109 («}. 

54. In cases of overcrowding, of insufficient accommoda- 
tion, or of neglect in supplying proper books and apparatus, 
a special report should be made, in order that Article 96 a 
may be enforced through directions to the managers from 
the Department ; but the fact should not be considered in 
Ihe award of the Merit Grant. 

55. The responsibility of recommending the Merit Grant 
will in every case rest upon the Inspector, and should not be 
delegated to an assistant. My Lords do not require that 
you should state in fuller detail than you think desirable in 
your report on a school, your reason for designating it as 
" fair," " good," or " excellent " ; but in all cases in whicii 
you recommend that the grant should be withheld, the 
grounds on which you do so should be briefly stated, for 
the information and guidance of the managers. 

3. Assessment of Schools for the Merit 
Grant for the year ending August, 1884 : — 

Reported 
Refused. "Fair." «Good."",^jSl'" ToBL 
Infants' Schools ... 974 4,616 6,676 1,744 14.010 
Boys and Girls' Schools 1,403 6,496 10,586 3,133 ai,6i8 
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WITHHOLDING CHILDREN FROM 

EXAMINATION. 

r. The following is from the Code of 1S85, 
Article 109 {i) : — 

(L) All scholars whose names are on the registers of the 
school must, as a rule, be present at the inspection, uniess 
tho'e is a reasonable excuse for tJuir absence. 

(ii.) All scholars present whose names have, at the end 
of the school year, been on the registers for the last 22 
weeks that the school has been open must, as a rule, be 
presented to the Inspector for exaraination. 

(iiL) All scholars so presented must be examined in the 
three elementary subjects according to one of the standards 
set forth in the First Schedule, unless ifie managers satisfy 
the Inspector that there is a reasonable excuse for withholding 
them from the examination. 

(iv.) Every scholar should be presented in a standard 
higher than the highest in which he has before been pre- 
sented, whether in his present or in any former school, 
unless there is a reasonable excuse for treating Mm exception- 
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ally. All exceptions should be specially notified and 
explained in writing to the Inspector. 

(v.) The percentage of passes will be determined by the 
ratio of the passes actually made by the scholars liable to 
examination under paragraph (iii.) to those that might have 
been made by all such scholars who either are examined 
or are absent or withheld from the examination without 
reasonable excuse. Scholars presented a second time in 
the same standard without reasonable excuse may • be con- 
sidered to have failed in the three subjects. 

(vi.) In the case of scholars not liable to examination 
under paragraph (iii,) the Inspector will ascertain whether 
they have been properly classed and instructed.f 

The following, among others, will be considered reason- 
able excuses for either withholding a scholar or not pre- 
senting him in a higher standard : delicate health or 
prolonged illness ; obvious dulness or defective intellect ; 
temporary deprivation, by accident or otherwise, of the use 
of eye or hand. 7/ a scholar has failed in hvo mlijccts, or 
twice in the same subject, he may generally l/e presented again 
in tlu same standard. 

2. The following is from the "Instructions 
to Inspectors" of 1885 (pars. 64 and 65) : — 

64. Much care will be needed in dealing with cases in 
which the scholars, though present, are withheld from exami- 
nation. Some recent experience seems to show that many of 
the school managers are hardly yet aware of the responsibility 
which lies upon them in connexion with the exception list, 
and that they sometimes sign the schedule before examin- 

* In the Code of 1884 this word was " wilL" 
f " And instmcted " added in Code of 1885. 



ing its details with sufficient care. Managers should be 
recommended to consider the cases of deficient or delicate 
children as they occur throughout the year, and to place on 
record in the log-book or minute book the names of scholars 
whom for any reasons they intend to withhold. You will 
not in any case examine, for the purpose of recording the 
maris on the scliedule,* a child whose name is placed upon 
the exception list ; but it will be your duty to inquire 
whether there is an adequate reason for withholding him. 
The Code enumerates the principal of such reasons. A 
mere general allegation of backwardness or incapacity 
should not be accepted unless, on seeing the child, you are 
satisfied that he ought not to be examined. Nor should 
any fixed proportion of exceptions be allowed as a matter 
of course in any case ; since in a school in ordinary con- 
<iitioiis such exceptions should be very few, and, in circum- 
stances which are specially unfavourable, the number of 
legitimate excuses may sometimes be large. Vou will 
judge of each case on its own merits before entering the 
mark "excused" (E.) or "not excused" (N.E.) on the 
examination schedule. And in determining cases of diffi- 
culty it is well to bear in mind that if the claim is made in 
the interests of the scholar, and because for any reason it is 
not good for him that he should be examined, it should be 
freely allowed. But in any case in which it is clear that 
the exception is asked in the supposed interests of the 
managers, or because it is feared that the repute of the 
school or the amount of the grant might slightly suffer if 
the scholar failed to pass, the excuse must be regarded as 
insufficient. 

65. The Code permits that all scholars who have failed at 

the previous examination in any standard in two subjects, 

* The itaLcs aic Ihcee of the " Instnictions." 
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or twice in the same subject, may be presented a second 
time in that standard. But it is not always desirable that 
advantage should be taken of this permission. In this case 
also the interests of the child, rather than the possible effect 
of his examination on the grant, should be the first object 
of consideration. And in most cases, a scholar who has 
just failed is more likely to succeed next year, if advanced 
with the rest of the class, and encouraged to do his best, 
than if he is required to remain in a lower standard and 
to be employed on the same set of exercises for twelve 
months longer. 
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. Analysis of Return of the Education De- 
partment with reference to the cases of over- 
pressure reported to them. (C. 4,268, December 
6th, 1S84.) Total cases 22, of which : — 

1. Ten, were cases in which the death or illoess was 
due to natural causes (fever, cold, inflammation of the 
bowels, accident, etc.), and in no way due to school work. 
— Nos. I, 3, S, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14. 

2. Two, were cases in which the information is defective 
or conflicting, but in which death or illness were not appa- 
rently due to ovem'ork. — Nos. 4, iS. 

3. Four, were cases in which the illness from which the 
child was suffering may possibly have been accelerated by 
school work, though there is no clear proof even of that. — 
Nos 5,' 6,' IT,* 33. 

4. Five, were cases in which the illness or death seems to 
have been due more or less to overwork. 

{a) No. 2 (a boy), " physically delicate and weak spine, 
but remarkably intelligent and quick at learning. . . . 
Owing both to his infirmity, and also to his industry and 
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progress, he was treated with exceptional leniency. . . . 
The boy had a bad fall about a year previously, and injured 
his head— a circumstance which, in the mother's opinion, 
might have had something to do with his illness." Died 
of congestion of the brain. 

{b) No. 7 (a girl), aged eight, in Standard II., " naturally 
quick and hardworking." Died of inflammation of the brain 
and inflammation of the lungs. 

(f) No. i6 (a girl), aged lo^, in Standard IV., "being 
a sensitive child, not very strong, but exceedingly anxious 
to excel, being excused by the mistress or prevented at 
home from doing the work, fretted her, and did her as 
much harm as to work itself." Died of congestion of the 
brain. 

(d) No. rg (a girl), "six years ten months, in Second 
Standard ; family constitutionally delicate ; , . . distance 
from home to school two miles." Died of inflammation 
of the brain. 

{s) No. ao (a boy), " 7J, in Standard IL, of delics 
constitution, with a large, excitable braia" Died of b 
fever. 

All these five children, it is clear, were exception: 
quick and bard-working. 

5. In addition, there were reported two cases of pum 
teachers — i. (No. 21), a girl who had "from time to tin 
suffered from excessive weakness and lung disease; 
repeatedly warned by doctor against over- exertion. 
Family predisposed to consumption, another sister having 
died of that complaint. . . . Died of tubercular menin- 
gitis." It is clear that she was physically unfitted for tJ 
profession she adopted. 2, {No. 15), Death in 
due to over-work. Died of consumption. 
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Mode in which the Government Grant was 
assessed and paid before 1861 : — 

"The assistance for the maintenance of schools is given 
in the form of what is called, in the language of the Educa- 
tion Department, annual grants. These grants are of three 
kin(^. The first is the capUation grant, which is given 
for each child viho has attended school for 176 days and 
upwards in the year. This grant varies from y. to 5^. for 
girls, and from 4J. to 6s. for boys, and may be fairly 
averaged at 5^- a child. The condition upon which the 
grant is made is that 14J. per child has been expended in 
the school. That grant amounted in the estimates of last 
year to ^^77,000. The next grant is the grant for what are 
called certificated teachers, and consists of certain allowances 
to certificated teachers. The first and most prominent of 
these is what is known as the augmentation grant. That is 
a grant which is made to the teacher upon his certificate. 
The Committee of Privy Council holds examinations every 
year, the successful candidates at which receive certificates. 
These certificates have a certain money value, which varies 
according to the class which the candidate obtains, and 
which may be increased every five years. This money 



valuers called the augmentation, and the condition on 
which it is given is thai the managers of schools shall 
contribute twice as much as the augmentation grant; that 
is to say, an augmentation of £i $, for instance, will not be 
payable to the teachers unless the managers contribute at 
least ;^30. These augmentation grants are expressed in 
the broad-sheet of the Privy Council to be given in aid of 
the salary of the teachers, and they are also, in the minutes 
of the Committee of Council, said to be given as a means 
of distributing the grant to schools ; but in no case are they 
given unless the report of the Inspector upon the school is 
satisfactory. I may note in passing (I shall have to recur 
to the subject, and will not dwell upon it) that these grants 
are liable to be withheld, even though the teacher be guilty 
of no misconduct, although the misconduct should be 
wholly on the part of the managers, and the teacher shoul 
have no part in it whatever. This grant also inctudi 
allowances for teaching pupil -teachers to draw, and I 
teaching the Gaelic and Welsh languages ; and : 
estimated last year at ^^122,000. The next grant is mac 
to fupil-ieacAers, who are taken into the service of a schoc 
at thirteen, and continue in it for five years. The paymei 
for the tirst year is >£io, and it rises by sums of ;i^2 
annually up to ^20. The whole of the sum so expended 
is granted by the Government, and the managers contribate 
nothing towards it. The amount of the grant for pupil^ 
teachers, according to the estimate of last year, 
j^3oo,ooo. These three grants together, speaking rough! 
and omitting some petty sums, such as allowances I 
assistant-teachers, and other smaller matters, make up a 
sum of about £,c,oo fiao."— Mr. Lowe, House of Comm, 
Feb. i3«, 1862. 
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